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‘yy T the very time that the bill of the Public Art League for 
the establishment of a National Art Commission is pend- 
ing before Congress an extraordinary number of projects 

have been brought forward which demonstrate better than any 
argument the pressing necessity for such a commission. Only 
a few weeks ago we were informed that the “plans had been 
made” by an ingenious attaché of the Executive offices, entirely 
unknown as an architect or an artist, for a complete remod- 
elling of the Executive Mansion after a design which, as it 
was described in the newspapers, would make that beautiful 
building, we will not say ridiculous, but at least discreditable 
to American civilization. A few days later we were told 
that “the plans were ready” for ruining the Capitol by 
thrusting a “cblonnaded pylon” out of the middle of it; and 
now the newspapers describe to us a “ boulevard,” which, if the 
bill now before Congress is passed, will start from the little 
park west of the Capitol, cut through the Mall, destroying the 
grounds of the Smithsonian Institution, spoiling the surround- 
ings of the White House, and finally reaching the Potomac at 
the proposed memorial bridge. 


) HE reason given for the construction of this street is that 
| it will afford sites for new Government buildings, where 

they will show to better advantage than they do scattered, 
as they are at present, at random over the city. It is true that 
Washington, apart from the Mall and its surroundings, is any- 
thing but a fine city, and that Pennsylvania Avenue, connect- 
ing the Capitol and the Executive Mansion, is very far from 
beautiful in appearance; but to make a new street would do 
nothing to improve the old ones, and Pennsylvania Avenue is 
undergoing a slow process of rebuilding which has, within the 
past twenty years, made a very great improvement in its ap- 
pearance, and is likely to continue the transformation. Mean- 
while, the faults of Pennsylvania Avenue do not seriously 
injure the great groups of Government buildings at each end of 
it, while a broad street cut through the Mall would certainly 
do so. In the case of the White House, the long perspective 
of green bebind it, with the river and the hills beyond, all 
bathed in the tender Virginia haze, give a charm which those 
who have visited Washington can never forget; while the 
Capitol would lose half of its incomparable beauty if it were to 
overlook a wide street, lined with buildings, instead of the 
splendid expanse of verdure which now does so much to 
heighten the delicacy of its color and proportions. There are 
plenty of streets in Washington where public buildings can be 
advantageously placed, and, if the Government does not wish 
to pay the cost of Pennsylvania Avenue land for them, the 
matter will not be improved by cutting new ‘ boulevards ” ; 
while there is great danger that the peculiar loveliness and 


poetry of Washington, which distinguish it from all the other 
capitals in the world, and which it owes in a great degree to the 
freedom of its principal buildings from the visible neighborhood 
of other structures, and from obtrusive traffic, may at any mo- 
ment be destroyed, through the persistency of some official with 
a hobby, or, still worse, of some ring of speculators. 

TOTICE has been given by Massachusetts carpenters, brick- 
layers and stone-masons that they will demand an advance 
in wages May 1. Although this addition to the cost of 

building will lay a new burden upon architects, it cannot be 
said that it is unexpected or unjustifiable. Mechanics and 
their families, like other people, must live, and the increased 
cost of nearly all the necessaries of life, due to the combination 
of manufacturers, bears severely on those who must spend most of 
their income on articles controlled by trusts. It is not sur- 
prising that building workmen, hearing of the gleeful condition 
of the industrial monopolies, one of which, the tin-plate trust, 
is said to have made about one hundred per cent profit on its 
capital during the past year, would be glad to share in a pros- 
perity which has, so far, somehow failed to reach them, and 
have taken the only means that they know of for trying to 
secure some of it. Whether they will succeed, in the present 
condition of building business, is doubtful, but they cannot be 
blamed for making the attempt. 

-pLANS have been made, as we are told, for a University of 
the Federation of Labor of Baltimore, in which will be 
taught, not, as one might suppose, the art of starving non- 

union men, but such innocuous subjects as ‘ Moral Philosophy, 
Parliamentary Law, Universal History, English and Ameri- 
can History, Constitutional Law, the Organization and Struct- 
ure of State, County and City Governments, Political Science, 
American Politics, the Organization of Political Parties in 
Nation, States and Cities, and Political Economy, embracing 
the various schools, which will include Trusts and Labor 
Organizations.” As this rather extensive curriculum is to be 
treated in two one-hour lectures per week, we infer that either 
all the branches mentioned are not exhaustively studied, or 
that the course leading to a degree occupies a considerable 
period. The more modest courses of the existing universities 
require, on an average, about thirty hours a week of lectures 
and laboratory or library work, and, at this rate, it would take 
sixty years for a student of the University of the Federation of 
Labor to reach his graduation. Very likely it is intended to 
give instruction in American politics and the political economy 
of labor organizations mainly by field-work, outside the regular 
lecture-hours, but Universal History cannot be taught by pack- 
ing primaries, or pursuing “scabs”; and, with all possible 
allowance for the valuable effect of these exercises in develop- 
ing the intellect, we still think that the directors of the new 
University will find it advisable, if they wish to compete with 
the older institutions, either to add something to the time 
devoted to teaching, or to shorten their list of studies. 


j HE New York University, which has shown signs of vig- 
| orous life since the removal of its habitation to the upper 

part of the city, has in view a novel scheme. A gift of 
one hundred thousand dollars has been made to the University 
by an unknown donor, to be used in building a “ colonnade ” 
five hundred feet long, facing the Hudson River. This col- 
onnade, or rather, we presume, the wall behind it, is to have 
one hundred and fifty large panels, on which are to be inscribed 
the names of “such of America’s great men as are deemed 
worthy of commemoration.” The present plan is for the Com- 
mittee of Selection to receive from the public nominations 
until May 1 of every fifth year. Every name that is seconded 
by a member of the Committee is submitted to a certain num- 
ber, not less than one hundred, of persons of repute throughout 
the country, and names approved by a majority of these per- 
sons are again submitted to the University Council, which must 
sanction the choice by a two-thirds vote before the name is 
definitely accepted. It is intended to select fifty names this 
year, and every five years hereafter. The names of persons 
born in the present territory of the United States who have 





been dead at least ten years are alone eligible. Architects, 
painters and sculptors, “rulers and statesmen,” soldiers and 
sailors, and so on, may hope to have their names immortalized, 
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and we regret to see that “scientists” are included in the list 


of eligible candidates. We need hardly say that the word 
“scientist” is to be found in dictionaries of English, if at all, 
only as a vulgarism, and we trust that the Council of the Uni- 
versity will make it clear that the people whose names are to 
be inscribed in their “ Hall of Fame” will not be classified 
under titles invented by cheap newspaper reporters to advertise 
charlatans and quacks. 


) JHE project for a new City-hall for New York has come 
|! up again, in a bill now pending before the Legislature at 

Albany. The new bill provides that the new building 
may cover the block bounded by Broadway, Chambers, Reade 
and Centre Streets, including the roadway of Chambers 
Street, which may be arched over, and also including a por- 
tion of the City-hall Park. Accommodation is to be provided 
for the various municipal offices, the surrogates’ court and the 
County Register. This will afford, if well treated, a fine site 
for the new building, although an expensive one. ‘The idea, 
however, of carrying Chambers Street through the structure, 
cutting the most useful story into two entirely separate por- 
tions, is hardly commendable, either from the wsthetic point- 
of-view or that of convenience, and it does not seem at all 
necessary. If Chambers Street, between Broadway and Centre 
Street, is to be entirely occupied by the City-hall, there is no 
real object in carrying traffic through it, instead of diverting it 
through Reade Street, and the space which it takes up would 
be of the greatest value to the municipal building. Even the 
passengers on street cars, bound through Chambers to Centre 
Street, would have little reason to complain of such a small 
diversion. The example of the Philadelphia City Building 
should serve as a warning against any future experiments in 
carrying streets through the ground-floor of office-buildings, and 
particularly of those devoted to the complex administration of 
a great city. 





) HE New York Rapid Transit Commission has proposed 
| the very sensible plan of combining with the railway tun- 

nels under its charge one or more pipe-galleries, in which 
sewer, gas, water and steam pipes, and electric-conduits, can 
be placed, where they will be at all times accessible, without 
the necessity for digging up the street pavements. It is 
singular that so obvious an improvement should not have been 
incorporated with the original plans, but the Transit Commis- 
sion explains that it did not feel called upon to make provision 
for anything but the accommodations for the railways, and that, 
as the municipality controls the laying of pipes, it is the city 
officials who should make the application to the Legislature 
for authority to add the galleries to the tunnels. Of course, 
the Rapid Transit Commission will favor the application, as 
will every one who is interested in the welfare of the city. 
The necessity for devising some relief from the present system 
of obstructing the streets and destroying the pavements when- 
ever a pipe is to be laid or repaired has long been evident, and 
taxpayers, city officials and stockholders in corporations which 
own pipes or wires will rejoice together at th prospect of 
relief from a grievous and perfectly useless burduu of expense. 
The city, if the galleries are built, will lease space in them to 
the corporations desiring to use them, and some enthusiastic 
individual reckons that the rents will pay the entire cost of 
construction, calculated at about six hundred thousand dollars, 
in a single year. 





VEN with a liberal allowance for enthusiasm in this arith- 
kK metic, the probable rental value of a pipe gallery, or of a 

small tunnel devoted principally to pipes and wires, is so 
great that we have often wondered why private capital was not 
tempted into the construction of such tunnels as an investment. 
Probably no one can say how much money is spent every year 
in New York in digging up pavements, laying pipes, refilling 
and repaving, but the total must be well into the millions, and 
to the saving that would be effected by placing the pipes in 
accessible galleries must be added the value of the gas and 
water now wasted by leakage, which could be prevented 
through the opportunities for surveillance afforded by a tunnel. 
As at least one-fourth of all the gas which is made for the 
citizens of New York, and paid for by them, is lost in the 
ground, and probably one-fourth of the water-tax goes to pay 
for similar waste, a great indirect economy could be made in 
these items alone; so that the municipality could well afford 
to allow such a subway corporation to tunnel the streets, in 








return for the use of the subways for sewers and water-pipes, 
and a reasonable rent-charge to gas, steam, telephone, tele- 
graph and electric-lighting companies should pay a good and 
increasing interest on the investment for an indefinite period. 


R. FREDERICK C. MERRY, a_ well-known architect 
practising in New York, died at his house in that city a 
few days ago. Mr. Merry was born in England, but 
came to this couutry when a child, his family settling in Cam- 
den, N. J. When a young man, he was employed in laying 
out a portion of Fairmount Park, in Philadelphia, and gained 
an extended experience in building and surveying. For a 
time, he was principal assistant in the office of the late H. H. 
Richardson, in New York. Later, entering into business on 
his Own account, he executed many important commissions, 
among them being Chickering Hall, the New York Hospital 
and the Williamsburg Fire Insurance Company’s Building, in 
New York, besides private and public buildings in other parts 
of the country. 
) HE firm of Robinson & Wallace, of New York, builders, 
| which now consists only of Mr. Andrew J. Robinson, as- 
signed a few days ago for the benefit of creditors. As 
this was one of the most noted firms in the c’ty, its troubles, 
waich we sincerely hope may prove only temporary, have an 
interest for those who appreciate the anxieties and responsi- 
bilities involved in a great building business. The beginning 
of Mr. Robinson’s misfortunes is said to date from his accept- 
ance of the contract for the building of St. Luke’s Hospital, 
four or five years ago. ‘The sub-contract for the marble, of 
which there was a large amount in the building, was awarded 
to the owners of a Southern quarry. It is notorious among 
architects that there is almost always trouble about the cut- 
stone in a large building, and Mr. Robinson found that the 
marble was not furnished as he wished it. He was bound by his 
contract, and in the end, in order to secure materials for carry- 
ing it out, he was obliged to purchase the quarry, into which 
he is said to have put nearly four hundred thousand dollars. 
This took so much from the working-capital for his proper 
business, and he was obliged to borrow large sums, the re- 
payment of which at a stated period was rendered particularly 
difficult by the uncertainties, delays and other disappointments 
to which a builder is exposed in collecting debts due him, and 
his inability to meet a note brought in a shower of heavy 
claims. According to the preliminary estimates the assets 
exceed the liabilities by more than one hundred thousand dol- 
lars, and if the quarry could have been sold, the firm would 
have been much more than solvent; but it is especially true in 
building business that the united effect of a number of debts 
can overcome a much larger aggregate of assets. Besides St. 
Luke’s Hospital, the firm built the St. Paul Building, the New 
York Hospital, the Havemeyer Building, the East River Sav- 
ings Bank, and many other important structures, and we trust 
that Mr. Robinson may yet build many more. 


\ JHE lovers of the strenuous life will be glad to hear of the 
* production of a new apparatus, the Mauser automatic pis- 
tol, with which, as Le Monde Moderne informs us, much 
more rapid advance can be made in spreading Presbyterian 
gospel among the gentle and devout Catholics of the Philippine 
Islands, or in explaining to Dutch republicans the mysteries of 
British politics, than with the old-fashioned revolver. This 
interesting “tool,” as Sardou calls it, contains a magazine for 
cartridges, with mechanism similar to that of the Maxim gun, 
for utilizing the recoil of the discharge of each cartridge for 
throwing out the empty shell and placing and fixing the next 
cartridge. All this machinery is contained in a weapon which 
can be easily held in one hand. The range is a thousand 
metres, or about two-thirds of a mile. Several shots per sec- 
ond can be discharged, but when set for * prolonged fire” the 
rate is from eighty to one hundred shots per minute. The 
bullet, as determined by experiment, will at a thousand feet 
penetrate an arm and break a shoulder-bone, besides making a 
hole three inches deep in the vital portions of another person 
beyond ; or, if preferred, at a range of not more than two hun- 
dred feet, it will penetrate two men and enter deep into the 
body of a third. This invention has been welcomed with en- 
thusiasm by the German General Staff, which has adopted it 
for army officers, and certain American clergymen will no 
doubt hasten to arm themselves, or their disciples, with it. 
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THE ITALIAN GARDEN.! — III. 







































































TLOSELY assoe‘ated with the water-system was the system 
(| of paths — main avenues and side alleys — which covered 
the grounds in a formal network, and made them accessible 

in all parts. And just as the water features followed in ceneral 
the lines of the axes, which they marked, so the paths followed 
the axes and served also to mark them. 











Thus, along the main 
axis was the principal avenue, which often in a quite com- 
plexly beautiful way was literally interwoven with the princi- 
pal water-course. For in its own course along the main axis, 
it continually divided and came together again about the prin- 


cipal water-basins and channels, while at other times serving 
architecturally to connect them above ground when by water- 


flow they were connected only by subterraneous channels.? In 
the former case its two lateral divisions swung round the basin 
in segmental curves when the basin was circular, or followed 
along its sides when bounded by straight lines, always following 
in formal lines the formal outline of the basin, until these parted 
halves uniting as one avenue again the latter continued as before 
along the axis. At some points, as we have seen, the separated 
parts of the avenue were tied together by bridges, or cross paths, 
under which the water passed from one basin to the next. 

The vista formed by this avenue was, at the farther end of 
the grounds, finally closed by some prominent architectural feat- 





ure, such as a colonnade, pavilion, casino, temple, nymphwa, 
fountain, grotto, or other suitable work of art. In 





its course 


1Continued from No. 1260, page 52. 
2See iliustrations in American Architect for Sept. 11, 1897, and May 13, 1899. 








from the house portico or the immediate terrace, this main 
avenue generally descended at intervals by gentle slopes or 
simple stone steps, or more or less elaborate zig-zag or winding 
ramps or stairways, to lower and lower levels, the lowest level 
being, as we have seen, typically the most extensive. Gener- 
ally, the stairways were open to the sky. but sometimes they 
were covered by arcades, open colonnades, or pergolas, aud 
they were commonly balustraded, with rows of statues or busts, 
or urhs, pots, or other sculptural objects along the coping of 
the balustrade. Such a system of balustraded stairways and 
ramps often formed a most impressive and beautiful whole, 
and led the eye up very effectively and agreeably to the house 
above, to which it formed at once the practical and the 
architectural approach. 

The other axes were all similarly treated with paths, each 
closed by some architectural feature (designed with respect to 
the importance of its situation, but seldom less prominent than 
a statue), the effect of which was, of course, enhanced by such 
a perspective approach and enframement. 

The paths themselves were edged, often not only by hedges 
which enclosed the beds, but by walls or simple curbings, and 
were embellished by statues, herma, urns, or pots of ornamental 
plants, at regular intervals along the sides. 


Most commonly 
these were simply backed by the hedge, but sometimes they 








were set in niches cut in the hedge, or were provided with 
architectural niches. Often the hedges were clipped so that 
in section the uppermost part jutted out over the path a foot or 
more at a height of some five or six feet; and along the paths, 
sometimes under such an overhanging canopy of verdure, were 
at intervals stone seats or exedra, besides sometimes statues at 
intervals, their white marble standing out well against the deep 
shadow. Occasionally, notably in the Boboli, the hedges (in 
that case oak) meet overhead, being clipped so as to torm a 
perfect barrel-vault. Sometimes the hedges were clipped to 
show various architectural forms (pilasters, for instance), and 
this was often well done and legitimately done with the idea of 
giving an effective transition from the purely architectural to 
the purely horticultural. Especially were niches cut into these 
hedges, as already stated, to hold statues or herme. 

The parterre proper, generally the lowest terrace, or rather 
the lowest level of the garden, was cut up by 


i 


its main axial 
avenues and series of parallel minor paths into formal beds, 
repeating in a way the general scheme as a part echoing the 
whole. The beds themselves, though ot ceneral rectangular 
form, varied in detail both in shape and treatment. Sometimes 
their individual formal patterns repeated still further the geo- 
metric scheme. ‘The hedges with which these beds were bor- 
dered were generally of cypress, ilex, laurel, or box, and always 
clipped into scrupulous symmetry. Generally, these hedges 
were continuous in plan, except that in hedges of the larg 
beds, breaks were left for entrance and exit. But sometimes 
the hedges were discontinuous in plan, forming a series of 
blocks of equal size. 
enormous height 


r 


The hedges in certain instances attained 
in the Quirinal Gardens, Rome, 30 feet 
and entrance and exit were then had by doorways, simple or 
arched, cut through the walls of green. The iron gates which 
one sometimes sees in these hedges seem to have been intro- 
duced in more modern times. 

Within, the beds were planted with shrubs, flowering herbs, or 
simply grass. 


The use of isolated trees or small groups of trees 
- | 





for effective masses, which was such a feature in the French, 
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was never common in the Italian, garden, but the plane-tree 
or sycamore, pines, oaks, and the semi-tropical palms were 
occasionally so used. The shrubs were sometimes trained as 
espaliers or in other artificial forms. 

In the simplest case, the beds were plain rectangles, disposed 
in regular ranks and files, thus giving full square corners at the 
intersections of the paths, but these corners were very apt to be 
either straightly chamfered, or cut by a circumference the 
centre of which was at the intersection of the centre-lines of 
the paths, or by the two adjacent sides of a small square; the 
purpose of such a treatment being to facilitate the visitor’s 
turning of the corner, or frequently also to provide a place for 
some piece ol sculpture, or to fit or balance the curved or recti- 
linear outline of some feature placed at the centre of the inter- 
section. Most commonly these different forms of corner treat- 
ment were combined in the same design, even in the differ- 
ent corners of the same bed, and since this was always done 
with an eye to formal symmetry, the variation thus introduced 
was such as to give pleasant alternation and consequent rhythm 
to the design. It was these intersections, and the termini of 
the vistas, that were everywhere emphasized, generally by some 
architectural feature. 
flows r-pots, the largest flower-pots were placed at the corners. 
d ltogether the commonest form of accentuation was the statue, 


it sometimes closed the principal vista, as in the instance 
already noted. It seems to have been a combination of a more 
or less extensive orange-plantation with an out-house of some 
architectural claims, in which the orange trees and other tender 
plants were stored in winter, to be set out again in the spring. 
At first this house had an opaque roof, but in later times it 


came to have a glass roof, and was the precursor of our modern 


Even when it was only a matter of | 


greenhouse. Indeed, until comparatively recent times, the 
latter was still known in England as “the orangery,” as many 
of the old English works on gardening attest. It was often 
built against a side hill, or an enclosing wall of brick, for pro- 
The orange-trees were sometimes trellised to give 
more complete exposure to the sun, and were often trained 
against a wall, sometimes so that their forms might be reflected 
in the water-basin near at hand. 

The pergola was often used to enclose the orangery, espe- 
cially in the Genoese gardens, but was by no means limited to 
this use. It was a sort of open colonnade of which the roof 
was a trellis covered with vines, and the supports varied from 
The whole formed a 
shady, more or less sheltered arbor for promenade, as well as 


tection. 


simple wooden posts to marble columns. 


a cool and pleasant resting-place beneath its leafy canopy, where 
seats of wood or stone were provided along the sides.!. Some- 


times this was built against a wall from which it was a lean-to., 











usually of marble or other stone, but sometimes of bronze (as 
‘ 


about one of the fountains in the garden of the Villa Lante at 


Bagnaia). In some gardens it seems as if there were statues of 


or another at every turn, — they seem indeed to fill 


one kind 





every available space, statues of old men and youths, statues 
of maidens. of matronly dames, of children, and gods, and heroes, 
until by their quantity they often seriously impair the restful- 
Indeed the garden becomes trans- 


ness of the garden’s efte ct. 
formed; no longer truly and wholly a garden, it is rather 
become primarily a museum of sculpture. 

The paths themselves were generally merely neatly-kept 
plain gravel walks, while, in some, gravels of various colors 
were combined in the execution of formal patterns, giving the 
effect of mosaic pavement. 


gardens, such as the Boboli, were passable by carriages. 


The principal avenues in the larger 
Gen- 
erally th 
oive ha cove red colonnade (or pergola ), Or a cove ring of arched 


y were open to the sky, but sometimes they were 


trees, which in some cases were allowed to grow naturally, but 
in others were formally clipped, making a pleached way. 

We have now to consider two common features of the Italian 
garden, already referred to in passing, which are quite char- 
acteristic of it as a type, namely, the orangery and the pergola. 
The orangery was usually either in close proximity to the 


housé or at the farther end of the grounds. In the latter case 


! 
| 








and sometimes it was independent, when the trellis-roof was 
Sometimes the walk through the pergola was prac- 
stoned or bricked, but 
sometimes it was straight 


horizontal. 
tically level, and the floor might be 
sometimes it was a ramp or stairway ; 
in plan, sometimes curved, sometimes turning at right or oblique 
angles in its course, as when enclosing the orange-plantation. 
When the plantation was much longer than wide, a cross-trellis 
often connected the middles of the long sides. ‘The use of per- 
golas is well illustrated in the garden of the Corsini Palace, 
Rome. It goes alinost without saying that the pergolas formed 
the chief feature in the vineyards which, when they were the 
leading element of the garden, gave to the villa the more 
specific name “ Vigna”; as for example, Vigna Papa Giulia. 
We have now considered all the features necessary to the 
Italian garden asa type. Some, however, of the larger gardens, 
as the Boboli, provided play-grounds for sports of various 
kinds, which were the scenes of mild tourneys, of masks, 
ete., and others, as the Borghese, race-courses. In the Boboli, 
*2 so-called, was the central feat- 
It is reported that in one Italian 


also, a huge “ amphitheatre,’ 
ure, facing the Pitti Palace.* 


1See American Architect for May 1, 1897. 
2See American Architect for January 5, 1897, and February 19, 1898. 

The ends of this theatre were extended parallel to its shortest diameter, 
and it was banked by tiers of permanent seats, which were in their turn 
backed by a row of statues set in built niches (i. e., niches not in any wall, 
but independent 
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garden to-day, there is a bicycle course! Some of the older | a countless number of plants in pots, effective and impressive by 
gardens had, as an important feature, the aviary, which in | their indefinitely great quantity. This is done in that part of 
modern times has, in a few, developed into a more extensive the Boboli Garden immediately about the fountain of Oceanus. 
menagerie. 





Finally, the whole area of the garden was always walled-in, a gies 7 eS | 
either with masonry, or with a great hedge of clipped cypress, 


° r™.: . | g* 
ilex, or even box. This formal bound served at once to insure Y 
‘ ; ; 4 
privacy and seclusion to the owner and to protect his flowers i 4 
- | '_a= 


from depredation and from injury by the strong and harmful 
winds; moreover, it was, of course, architecturally most im- 
portant in affording a frank and effective transition from the 
formal garden within to the wilder nature without, enhancing 
the effect of each by its contrast with the other. Often, at 
least on the side toward the prevailing wind, just outside the 
hedge, was a thick backing of evergreen trees showing over it, 
serving both as a further protection and as the completing of a 
still more agreeable and effective background for the whole. 
The breaks in this hedge, through which entrance was had to 
the garden, and passage had thence along the central avenue 
to the house itself, were often made use of as opportunities for 
more or less elaborate architectural gateways. Perhaps the 
most pretentious of these was the triumphal-arch gateway at 
the entrance to the grounds of the Villa Doria-Pamphily, 
at Rome, though such ornamental arches sometimes spanned 
the avenues even in the garden midst. 

These, then, are the usual elements of the Italian garden, and 
this the general character of their arrangement in its composi- 





tion. Among the special problems arising in special situations, 
a not uncommon one was that of making an area which was in 
actuality comparatively small, in effect as large as possible. 
For this end, two means were generally employed together. 
First, the paths were made long by making them wind as much 
as the unevenness of the surface would justify, and if this were 
insufficient for the purpose, further obstacles were introduced 
which should warrant, by requiring, greater circuitousness of 
approach through the garden to the house. And secondly, the | 
greater effectiveness of this lengthening of the paths was as 
sured by complete concealment of one part from another by ; 
dense hedges or other barriers. In this wav the element of A problem, unique SO tar as I know in Italian oarde ns, was 
mystery or uncertainty and that of more ‘considerable dis- | presented to the architect of the Colonna Gardens at Rome, 
tance actually travelled were skilfully combined so as often where the house and the main srounds were S¢ parated trom 

, | one another by a highway. ‘The villa thus “divided against 
itself” was skilfully brought into harmonious unity, by sinking 





the highway, and crossing it with suitable bridges, which, 
since the highway was practically invisible (at least entirely 
unobtrusive) from both house and grounds, served to tie the 


parted elements together most effectively. 

One villa, the Villa Faleconieri, a few miles southwest of 
Rome (not the Villa Falconieri at Frascati) is in style a combi 
nation of the villa of a nobleman and the residence of a wealthy 
farmer. ‘The house and gardens are in the midst of a huge 
farm, and the farm lands come within a stone’s throw of the 
house, but, being completely screened from it by ilex trees 


( Quercus lex), in no way interfere with the purpose or effect 


of the house-garden. These are but samples to show the neces- ; 
sary independence of each gvarden of all others in schem« is 
well as specific treatment. James Sturais Pray. 


{To be continued.] 


RECLASSIFYING THE PAINTINGS AT THE LOUVRE 
MUSEUM. 


VLAUDE PHILLIPS writes, in the 
) London Telegraph, February 10 : 
The fashion for collecting in some 
central room of a vast mixed gallery the 
most celebrated pictures of various 
schools has for some years past been on 
the wane in the great European mu- 
seums with which it was formerly iden 
tified. At the National Gallery, the 
| Berlin Museum, the Dresden and Munich galleries and the Hermit- 
| age it has never found favor. The Tribuna of the Uffizi has lately 
| been compelled to give up some of its chief treasures, and these 
have been distributed among the surrounding salons in accordance 
| with their schools. It now, in its transitional state, fulfils neither 
| the decorative nor the scientific ideal. Only the other day, on the 
occasion of the Velasquez fétes, the no less famous, and, as regards 
its contents, infinitely more remarkable, Sala de la Reina Isabel II, 
at the Prado of Madrid, which rivalled the Salon Carré itself in the 
beauty and celebrity of the pictures brought together on its walls, 
was set aside entirely for the works of the greatest of Spanish 
painters; Giorgione, Titian, Raphael, Rubens and Van Dyck being 
rather unceremoniously turned out and sent back to their own groups. 

















greatly to increase the apparent magnitude of the garden. 
Another means of increasing the apparent size of a given area 


was used, though, doubtless, often unconsciously, in exhibiting 
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The great gallery of the Musée Condé, at Chantilly, still remains — 
and, unfortunately, under the provisions of the late Duc d’Aumale’s 
will, must ever remain —in the hopelessly chaotic state of former 
years. Now the turn of the Louvre has come. Athough the Salon 
Carré itself is not yet formally attacked, it will have to deliver up, 
on the occasion of this methodical classification, all its Rembrandts, 
Rubenses, Van Dycks and Flemish pictures, and like demands will 
be made upon the Salle Lacaze, in which there have hitherto been 
preserved all the pictures, of whatsoever kind, left to the French 
nation by the patriotic donor of that name. When English visitors 
to the forthcoming exhibition seek to renew pleasant acquaintances 
with their old friends in this the wonderful central museum of France, 
they will be at first strangely puzzled. The huge Salle des Etats, 
which projects over the gardens of the Carrousel, has been divided 
into two large top-lighted galleries, two high vestibules and fourteen 
cabinets, in the style of those of Dresden and Munich, these last 
being lighted by windows looking upon the quay and the gardens. 
One of the two large galleries thus made available will contain the 
whole “ History of Marie de Médicis,” painted by Rubens and his 
pupils for the Luxembourg; the other will be devoted to the Flemish 
masters generally —to Rubens, Van Dyck, Jordaens, Gaspar de 
Crayer and the rest. 

The great innovation will, however, be the classing of the unsur- 
passed collection of Rembrandts by themselves in two of the new 
cabinets. In this particular, the example of Berlin has been followed. 
Three more cabinets will be devoted to the small pictures of the 
Flemish school. Four more will be set aside for the French and 
Dutch pictures of the Salle Lacaze; the collection hitherto contained 
in which will thus be cut in two. Then again, the architectural 
divisions which exist already in the Long Gallery will be utilized so 
as to group certain schools strictly by themselves. One will, for in- 
stance, be accorded to the German, another to the English school. 
Other panels or wall-spaces will show the Raphaels, the Titians, the 
works of Paolo Veronese and his school, as much as possible by them- 
selves. The two great galleries, containing respectively the French 
works of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, will remain as 
they are, with the important exception that the “ Triumph of Alex- 
ander,” by Lebrun, will be moved into the square gallery, where 
there has of late years been brought together, in imitation of the 
Uffizi, a Painters’ Gallery; that is, a collection of the portraits of 
notable painters done by themselves or by brother artists. To this 
mixed but interesting group of pictures, galleries on the second floor 
will now be allotted. 

It will be seen that these radical changes constitute practically a 
re-hanging, and a new classification of the vastest and, in some re- 
spects, the greatest collection of pictures in the world. Only the 
gallery which now shows the Italian works of the Trecento and Quat- 
trocento will be spared. There can be little doubt that the student, 
the lover of great pictures who looks upon them as something beyond 
furniture and decoration of the higher order, will gain enormously 
by such a change, if only it be intelligently worked out. If the re- 
classification be managed with taste and discretion, there can be 
little doubt, too, that the decorative aspect of the Louvre’s match- 
less galleries will be improved also. The only question open for 
discussion is whether it is or is not wise to keep the great masters 
entirely by themselves; that is to say, to reserve Rembrandt for the 
company of Rembrandt alone; to keep each great Venetian apart, 
instead of allowing him to consort, not, indeed, with all the centuries 
and all the schools,. but, at any rate, with his fellows. It would 
appear that even the new Velasquez room at the Prado is not above 
criticism as to its general effect, while the Rembrandt room at the 
Berlin Museum unquestionably errs in the direction of sombreness 
and lack of immediate sensuous gratification to the eye. 

















T is, perhaps, fortunate that we cannot mention names in connec- 
tion with this collection of views,! as they appear without specific 
titles. But as they are offered to the public as a collection of 

views “chosen” by an American architect, and as we are thus bound 
to suppose they represent the work of the best modern French ar- 
chitects, as appreciated by one cis-Atlantic confrére, it might not be 
flattering to have the hearty disgust we feel, and must in a measure 
express, directly associated with any particular persons. It evi- 
dently did not occur to Mr. Selfridge that in allowing to be repub- 
lished as selected by himself the set of photographs he had collected, 
he was putting on exhibition his own taste in architecture quite as 
much as that of the men who had created these aberrations and 
abominations. 

It is not possible to believe that these buildings are the creations 
of men trained in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts: they must rather be 
the result of the combined effort of the speculating entrepreneur 
and an association of rapins who had spent a few weeks in the 
ateliers cleaning godets and collecting the ca/ques that showed the dis- 
carded and unused imaginings of some éléves de seconde classe, who 
found their patrons would not allow them to incorporate such details, 


1** Modern French Architecture.”” One hundred views chosen by Russell Self- 
ridge, architect. Boston: Bates & Guild Company. 1899. Price, $10. 








formless, exaggerated and unscholarly, in the projets they were trying 
to force into some approximation to architectural form. 

It is as much a matter of wonder that any one seeing such build- 
ings should think they were worth photographing, as that any one 
should be willing to buy the photographs when made, and later 
be able to find a publisher willing to put them on the market as a 
series of reproductions. If the chain of folly is to be completed, we 
must wonder at the Americans who can find it worth their while to 
add to their working libraries this collection of inferior subjects re- 
produced in a markedly inferior way. As to the publishers’ part in 
the matter, we can only say that it is painful to find them willing to 
have their excellent series of “ English Country Houses,” published 
last year, followed by this debasing collection of prints, got up out- 
wardly in the same manner but not one in twenty of which should 
have been accepted from the printer. To be sure, it is in some sense 
a mitigating attribute that many of the prints are so poor that it is 
quite impossible to see how very much poorer the obscured details 
probably are than they seem to be. 

When the writer, who thoroughly believes in the training that 
used to be furnished by the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, was studying in 
Paris, it used to be the fashion for his French fellow-students to laugh 
at the exuberance and eclecticism displayed by the nobles étrangers, 
les Americains. But no American then dreamed of attempting such 
eclecticism as is shown here, nor can Milwaukee or Philadelphia 
show in their buildings of a decade ago more exuberance to the 
square foot than is shown on Plates 28, 29, 60, 65, 75, 83, 84. Here 
and there there are a few subjects that show their authors had some 
understanding of what restraint and sobriety really mean, and fairly 
indicate that some of the patrons still believe in laying stress on pro- 
portion and composition. It seems clear that the inclusion in this 
collection of Plates 24, 48, 49, 87, 88, and a very few besides, must 
have been accidental, not intentional. 

If there is one thing that is more amazing than another in all this 
display of modern French genius, it is to discover how entirely these 
moderns misunderstand and misuse the beautiful French Renaissance 
of the Francis I period, for oddly enough there is a very apparent 
attempt to revive this style and apply it to street architecture. Yet 
of all the funny perversions of the styles, perhaps the funniest of all is 
shown in Plate 29, where, pendent and hanging free from the Gothic 
bed-mould of the cornice, are a series of claws, like the claws of a 
dredging-machine or a hay-hoist, which look as if they might be in- 
tended to be lowered down independently of one another until each 
had grappled some ornament or feature below it, so that on the appli- 
cation of power such decoration or feature might be at will stretched 
into some other form or given some different proportion. If the 
publication is not a joke it is surely misbegotten, and it is a great 
pity that it was not still-born. 


THE versatility of the great Flemish painter Rubens? is unique. 
He could paint anything and everything; he was a diplomatist, a 
genial companion, an excellent father, a devoted lover, a well-regu- 
lated worker, a good husband, an upright, moral man and faithful 
friend. He collected works of art and lived amongst them. He had 
a valuable library and could read books in several dead and living 
languages. He was a religious man, rising at 4 A. M. in order to be- 
gin the day with prayer by attending mass. He was the friend of 
the Infanta Isabella, and by her was sent to the Court of Spain on 
diplomatic business, and possibly Philip 1V. the patron of Velasquez, 
was the only person who ever snubbed him. ‘The king was aston. 
ished that his aunt, the Infanta, should “ employ a painter in affairs 
of such importance. It might throw deserved discredit on the mon- 
archy, for its prestige must suffer if ambassadors were forced to dis- 
cuss such grave matters with a man of low rank.” But Rubens, 
holding that “ war is a chastisement from heaven, and that we ought 
to do our best to avoid the scourge,” and to seek to obtain “that 
most excellent masterpiece, peace,” put up with the king’s haughty 
impertinence, and won him over as an admirer of his work. Philip 
had “excellent taste in painting,” said Rubens; and how could it be 
otherwise when we know his estimation of Velasquez was so great ? 
But Rubens was more than a painter, and he felt confidence in his 
own powers of winning over every one to his cause. “He thought 
he should be welcome anywhere.” And so we find him the friend 
and adviser of sovereigus and statesmen in spite of his “ low birth,” 
which, by the way, is pure fiction. 

The taste of the day led the painter into the most extraordinary 
anachronism:. As Tymandre, quoted by M. Michel, says: ‘“ What, 
pray, have Cupid, Hymen, Mercury, the Graces, Tritons, and 
Nereids to do with the history of Henry IV and Marie de’ Medici? 
And what connection is there between the divinities of mythology, 
the ceremonies of the church and our customs that they should be 
joined and confused together, as by Rubens, in the works you have 
just mentioned?” Naturally this was an “abuse,” but one which 
prevailed in all the art of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries ; 
and looking at these mythological absurdities, we must fain admit 
that, brushing the anachronisms aside, there is much which is ad- 
mirable in color and design. 

M. Michel refutes the modern notion that many works formerly 
attributed to Rubens are by Van Dyck, and he thinks modern criti- 
cism is as faulty in giving over to the younger painter so many 

2 Rubens, His Life, His Work, and His Time,” by Emile Michel; translated 


by Elizabeth Lee. London: Heinemann. New York: C, Scribner & Sons. 
£2 2s. 
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masterpieces as the older writers were in the contrary opinion, for 

Van Dyck was so short a time working with his master that it would 

have been wellnigh impossible for him to have “assisted” in so 

many works. 

Rubens’s criticism of London is worthy of quotation: “ The island 
in which I now am seems to me a place well worthy tke curiosity of a 
man of taste, not only on account of the charm of the country, the 
beauty of the race, the outward appearance of luxury in a wealthy 
people, happy in the enjoyment of peace, but also on account of the 
incredible number of excellent pictures, statues and antique inscrip- 
tions possessed by the court.” How soon was war to take the place 
of peace, and all these art treasures to be dispersed ! 

Rubens was happy in his wedded life, and both his wives are 
prominent figures in many of his works. At Munich there is a 
charming portrait-group of himself and Isabella Brandt, who often 
figured as saint and the Blessed Virgin herself. His second wife, 
the beautiful girl of sixteen, Helena Fourmant, whom he married 
when forty years her senior, was painted over and over again in more 
questionable pictures, and it may be suggested that possibly a wife 
somewhat more mature might have held his hand from executing 
subjects which we may sometimes regret should have been signed by 
so refined a man as Rubens. The type of mind which could go to 
mass in the morning and then set to work on some of the pictures of 
the later period must ever remain a riddle to most of us. This glori- 
fication of the nude, his worship of color, his passion for movement, 
do not explain it fully, because we find his earlier work free from 
the coarseness of the later. In his ‘“ Kermesse” he may have 
wished to draw a moral, for we cannot for one moment believe he 
could revel in that example of drunkenness and buffoonery. But 
other works are not so easily explained. 

One may ask here why many painters delight in landscape 
when life is ebbing? Rubens was not an exception. He bought a 
country-house, the Chatefiu von Steen, and then poured forth a mass 
of landscapes which, says M. Michel, influenced Gainsborough and 
Constable not a little. Doubtless; but what painter can escape the 
influence of such aman? “ What a magician!” said Eugéne Dela- 
croix. “I am sometimes angry with him and quarrel with his coarse 
forms, his lack of refinement and elegance. But how he rises above 
the small qualities that are the whole baggage of the others! Ru- 
bens does not correct himself, and he does well. . . . I notice that 
his chief quality, if it be necessary to put one before another, is his 
extraordinary vividness; that is to say, his extraordinary life. There 
is no great artist without this gift... . Titian and Veronese are 
lifeless beside him.” “ A just eulogy,” says M. Michel, “save for 
the last words, which betray an excessive partiality.” Surely not, 
for neither of the great Italians painted movement as did the Flem- 
ish painter. Think for a moment of some of the Bacchanalian pie- 
tures —* The Battle of the Amazons,” “ The -Fall of the Damned,” 
and those delightful little Cupids and Angels (step-brothers) who 
swarm in the skies of so many of the great master’s works. 

The summary at the end of the second volume is as masterly as it 
is correct, and I will conclude with a few extracts from it. 

“His marvellous variety is one of his distinctive qualities. His 
work is a whole world, and he has touched every style. He only 
found rest in change of work. . . . Few men were so well endowed 
as he was by nature. His luminous intelligence, his strong good 
sense, his extraordinary imagination and memory, his vocation itself 
were inborn. . . . The son of an heroic mother, brought up in exile, 
in the hard school of poverty, he early became conscious of his re- 
sponsibility, and while still young, had to depend on himself.” His 
mother sacrificed much for him, and he returned her love by affec- 
tion and diligent study of all kinds. He went to Italy and copied 
innumerable examples of the Italian masters. There he improved 
his art and acquired a cultivated taste. He explored Rome and 
sketched its ruins. ‘Thus “ when he returned to Antwerp, his sense 
of life was enlarged, his talent was formed. . . . His eye was keener, 
his hand was lighter, his taste purer.” But he kept all the qualities 
of painting which were peculiar to himself. He painted mostly ona 
whitish ground, and was most careful in the preparation of his col- 
ors and in leaving his work to dry properly. Indeed, he sometimes 
made his patrons impatient when, as in the case of his pictures for 
Philip IV of Spain, he would not send them off for two months be- 
cause they were not dry. When he conceived the subject he dashed 
off a sketch, and he rarely altered his first impression, preferring 
rather to paint another of the same subject. 

“Nothing,” to return to the author, “is more hateful to him than 
chicanery, disputes and war. .. . His dream of a golden age pre- 
supposed security and peace, the free development of the nation’s 
active forces, then wasted in barren, murderous struggles in the di- 
rection of productive labor. His aspirations were for inward peace, 
a well-balanced mind, always master of itself, the power to be of use 
and to devote himself to worthy tasks. The story of his life proves 
how greatly reason, a well-regulated mind, habits of wisdom and 
morality, enter into the composition of such genius as his... . He 
knew himself well, and invariably worked with due regard to his ap- 
titudes and temperament. . . . He was free alike from the exagger- 
ated illusions and the periodical depression of less well-balanced na- 
tures. He produced with facility. . . . He saw quickly and clearly. 

. » » His production is the most abundant, and his field of activity 
the vastest to be found in the history of painting. . . . His intelli- 


express everything ... with a firm, individual touch. ... He 
always relied on Nature and was capable of extreme simplicity.” 

“One of the last representatives of great art vanished with Ru- 
bens. When he died in the fulness of his glory, the greater number 
of his friends had gone before him, or were soon to follow him, to the 
grave... . In our own time Fromentin, in the exquisite pages he 
devotes to the master, has, in his turn, helped us to understand Ru 
bens by describing in eloquent words of admiration some of the great 
works that his country has preserved. . . . As for us, . . . we shall 
be satisfied if we have given some idea of so vast a genius, so alert 
an intelligence, so well filled and regular a life, a life that does honor 
to the human race by the gifts with which it was endowed, and the 
use it made of them.” 

M. Michel’s two volumes are exquisitely illustrated with forty 
colored plates, forty photogravures, and nearly three hundred illus- 
trations in the text. ‘The English translation is fairly well done, 
though it of course loses the particular charm of the original, and 
the translator seems to have no fixed idea as to the language in which 
her proper names should appear. “Lewis XIII and Marie de Me- 
dici,” is a curious combination of three languages; and there are 
many such in the book. After M. Michel’s panegyric it may be 
entertaining to give Horace Walpole’s estimation of the great master : 
“His scholar Vandyke contracted a much genteeler Taste in his 
Portraits ;” and “ what serv’d other Painters for models of beauty, 
was to him a Standard of miscarrying.” 
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[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 


of cost. ] 


BUILDING FOR THE F. L. AMES ESTATE, BOYLSTON STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. MR. C. H. BLACKALL, ARCHITECT. 











J HIS structure is to occupy the site of the old Public Library. 
The exterior is to be constructed entirely of Milford pink 
granite, the stone all being finished with a fine hammered sur- 
face. The columns extending through the two upper stories are in 
full relief, and are structural in the sense that they support them- 
selves and the cornice independently of the steel framework. The 
building is to be constructed on the steel-skeleton plan, using alto- 
gether nearly three thousand five hundred tons of steel. The main 
portion of the building will be occupied by offices, but in the rear, 
covering nearly half of the total ground-area of 21,000 square feet, 
and extending through sub-basement, basement, first, second, third and 
fourth stories, there is to be a theatre with a seating-capacity of a 
little over one thousand five hundred. In the upper six stories the 
office portion of the building is to be carried back over the theatre 
auditorium, being carried by girders spanning 84 feet, and weighing 
160,000 pounds. The main entrance to theatre will be from Boyl- 
ston Street, from the right on the front, with a second entrance to 
the gallery on the extreme left. The name selected for this play- 
house, which is to be leased by Rich, Harris & Frohman, is the 
“ Colonial Theatre.” 


DETAILS OF THE SAME: TWO PLATES. 


[The following named illustration may be found by refer- 
ence to our advertising pages.| 


THE NEW YORK “BOX-STOOP,” —X: NO. 4 EAST 78TH ST., NEW 
YORK, N. Y. 


[Additional Illustrations in the International Edition.) 


THE PORCH: HOUSE OF ADDISON CAMMACK, E8Q., TUXEDO PARK, 
N. Y- MR. BRUCE PRICE, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
(Gelatine Print.] 


DINING—-ROOM CHIMNEYPIECE IN THE SAME HOUSE. 
(Gelatine Print. } 


ROOD-—-LOFT AND CHOIR: CHURCH OF STE. CECILE, ALBI, FRANCE. 


A RECENT issue of the Churchman closes an interesting account of 
the great cathedral church at Albi with these words :— “It might 
have been thought that after raising Notre Dame du Puy and Notre 
Dame de Paris the resources of French architectural genius had 
been exhausted, but such a supposition is contradicted by the exist- 
ence of the church at Albi— perhaps in many ways the most amazing 
ecclesiastical structure in all France.” 

Amazing is just the right word, for if the exterior of this great 
brick structure is impressive, its interior, with its intricate decora- 
tive treatment, is surely amazing, and of the character of this treat- 
ment these two plates from Baron Taylor’s “ Voyages pittoresques en 
France” give an even better idea than the photographic view we 
published January 18, 1890. 





gence and eager desire for knowledge enabled him to understand and 
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THE CHOIR: CHURCH OF STE. CECILE, ALBI, FRANCE. 


PROPOSED PUBLIC LIBRARY, DUMFRIES, SCOTLAND. MR. F. G. 
GRIERSON, ARCHITECT. 














[The editors cannot pay attention to demands of correspondents who 
forget to give their names and addresses as guaranty of good faith ; 
nor do they hold themselves responsible for opinions expressed by 
their correspondents. ] 


THE PRESENT YEAR IN ROMAN NUMERALS. 
MILWAUKEE, Wis., March 7, 1900. 
To THE EpiITors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 


Dear Sirs,— Could you inform me as to the correct manner of 
writing 1900 in Roman numerals? Is it MCM or MDCCCC? 
Yours truly, Remus. 


HE system of Roman notation is comparatively simple and may be 
stated thus: If the symbol of a smaller quantity is written before that of a 
larger one the quantity so expressed is the difference between the larger 
and the smaller quantities. But if the symbol! of the smaller quantity fol- 
lows that of the larger, the quantity expressed is the sum of the two quan- 
tities. The clock-dial affords the commonest example of the rule, where 
IX which means really X —I, is known to stand for 9 o'clock, while XI 
(X +1) stands equally for 11 o’clock. Seemingly, then, the year 1900 might 


be written as MCM, that is, 1000 + 900, or as MDCCCC. We believe, how- 
ever, that the first form is the more scholarly, and that the later is sanc- 
tioned by the analogy of the 4 0’clock symbol on the dial, which in place 
of reading IV, as it should, actually reads IIII, because of a royal whim, as 
every one knows. — Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 

















REMARKABLE Uses or Prat. — One of the most interesting and 
attractive exhibits at the Vienna Exposition of last year was a building 
containing the most diverse articles made from peat. Everything in 
the building, from the carpets on the floor to the curtains at the windows 
and the paper on the wall, had been made from peat. These were but 
representatives of what will undoubtedly soon become a great industry 
and give to the peat-bogs of the world a value never before dreamed of. 
Credit for the discovery of the possibilities of peat belongs chiefly to a 
Vienna gentleman, Herr Karl A. Zschorner. His investigations into its 
nature began some twelve years ago with a study by means of the 
microscope of what is called in Austria “‘torfstreu.’’ This is the layer 
of moss which covers the surface_of most peat-bogs. It has hitherto, 
by those who have made use of the peat for fuel, been, at considerable 
expense, removed and thrown away. Herr Zschérner’s examination 
showed that the plant-remains which make up this layer abound in 
hollow spiral cells. These absorb water and other fluids with great 
avidity. While ordinary straw cannot absorb over four times its weight 
of fluids, this peat-straw will absorb ten times its weight. The peat- 
straw, moreover, possesses the antiseptic and disinfectant qualities of 
peat, qualities which have long been known, but of which little use has 
been made. Herr Zschérner accordingly hit upon the idea of drying 
the straw and using it as an absorbent in stables, breweries and various 
manufactories. For such purposes it proved most admirably adapted, 
and the demand for the product soon grew large. Having greater ab- 
sorptive power than ordinary straw, the peat-straw can be used much 
longer in any given place and yet will have proportionally greater 
manurial value. It gives a healthy, resilient footing also for animals. 
For packing of both perishable and breakable articles it is also better 
than ordinary straw, since it is more elastic and Jess easily penetrated 
by heat and cold. Another form of peat which was found to be a better 
absorbent for some places was the peat itself, dried and ground to a 
powder. ‘This is especially adapted for use in earth-closets and about 
sinks and drains, its absorbent power and disinfectant properties making 
it admirably adapted for these uses. — Journal of the Franklin Institute. 





Searcu ror Water with Divininc-rop. — The use of the so-called 
divining-rod for the discovery of hidden springs or underground water- 
courses is about to be scientifically investigated. A commission has 
been appointed in France to study all apparatus and methods employed 
by sorcerers, “ water-seers,”’ wizards, and all specialists in occultism, in 
the discovery of water in other ways than by those recognized in ge- 
ology and hydroscopy, such as the divining-rod, exploring pendulums, 
hydroscopic compasses, magnetic and electric apparatus, etc. The 
president of the commission is M. Brothier de Rolliere, a French engi- 
neer. Says Cosmos: ‘‘ To get at the truth, M. de Rollitre will procure, 
seek and collect, all devices, works, reviews, journals, experiments, 
reports, and observations for and against the divining-rod and other 
like apparatus, with names and addresses of the authors or inventors ; 
he will put himself in communication with all persons who have experi- 
mented or written on the subject, with a view to holding a meeting of 
them, and clearing up, if possible, these cloudy questions that ought to 
be treated in public. He wishes, therefore, to collect the largest possi- 
ble number of addresses of sorcerers and wizards. . . . It is said that 
these exist everywhere, in all parts of France and of Europe; but when 
they are sought they cannot be found. It would, nevertheless, be very 
interesting to know them; for if their science is exact, they will, of 


course, find lucrative employment and will render valuable service. If 
their knowledge is worthless, it will be so proved, and people need no 
longer employ them. M. de Rolliére, therefore, makes an appeal to all 
persons, in France and elsewhere, to furnish him with the necessary 
documents in great numbers. We take great pleasure in making known 
a request which will interest all students of science, both theoretical 
and applied.’ All facts or documents for M. de Rollitre may be sent 
to the office of Cosmos, 8 Rue Francois Premier, Paris. It may be 
doubted whether scientific hydroscopy will gain much from this in- 
quiry, but it ought to bring out a rich collection of facts for students of 
folk-lore, the psychology of superstition, etc.” — Transiation made for 
the Literary Digest. 

ANCHOR-ICE AND Evectriciry.— A novel use has been found for 
an electrical stove by the Water Board of Marquette, Mich. ‘The stove 
has been put in the intake-pipe which supplies the water to the city 
works from Lake Superior, and its purpose is to keep anchor or needle 
ice from forming on the sides of the pipe and finally stopping the flow. 
The stove is the invention of the superintendent of the local electrical 
plant. It is a resistance-coil like those used for heating street-cars, and 
is made in circular form to fit within the intake-pipe, the water passing 
through it. Current is furnished to the stove at slightly above one 
hundred volts, and the plan is to keep it in constant operation when 
weather conditions are favorable for the formation of needle-ice. ‘It is 
not necessary that any great quantity of heat should be generated, 
a rise of two or three degrees being sufficient to melt the ice as fast as 
it forms. The cost of the apparatus is $25, and this expenditure will 
save at least $100,000 for a new and deeper intake. — N. Y. Evening 
Post. 





Aw O_p Pavace at Auction. — The magnificent palace of the old 
Flemish Dukes of Arenberg, in Brussels, one of the great sights of 
Belgium, is to be sold by auction. It was built in 1548, and was 
formerly the residence of Count Egmont. The present Prince of Aren- 
berg has resolved to give up his Belgian nationality and settle in Ger- 
many, and he will take the famous Arenberg gallery of paintings to his 
new home. It is said that the Belgian government and the Common 
Council of Brussels have agreed to buy the historic old palace at any 
cost, to prevent it from falling into private hands, and to utilize it as 
the future home of several learned and scientific societies under the 
title of the “ Palais des Savants.’’ — Westminster Gazette. 


Exuaust STEAM-POWER OF ENGINES FURTHER UTILIZED.— What 
amounts to a revolution in mechanical economics is reported to the 
State Department by Consul-General Mason at Berlin. Professor Josse, 
of the Royal Technical High School at Charlottenburg, has succeeded 
in advancing the efficiency of the modern compound steam-engine 50 
per cent by the absorption of heat from the exhaust steam through sul- 
phurous acid, which, being evaporated, drives an auxiliary engine. 


To save tue Bic Trees.— At the opening of the Senate’s session, 
March 6, Mr. Hansbrough, of North Dakota, reported the House joint 
resolution directing the Secretary of the Interior to place under bond 
the “Mammoth Tree Grove” and the ‘“‘South Park Grove of Big 
Trees’’ in Calaveras and Tuolumne Counties, California. The idea is 
that the Government should acquire the groves. The resolution was 
adopted. 


Tue Function or Paris Srreets.— An article in the March num- 
ber of the Century, “ Paris of the Faubourgs,’’ by Richard Whiteing, 
author, and Andre Castaigne, illustrator, throws a bright light on the 
difference between the lives of the laboring classes in the French capi- 
tal and in London. The Parisian lives in the streets, and prides him- 
self on their beauty and cleanliness; the Londoner has less to boast of 
in this respect, and takes less interest in the external aspect of his city. 
The people of the faubourgs, the humble folk generally — small traders 
and small annuitants, as well as workmen — like all the rest of us, are 
the product of their surroundings. They are shaped by the private life 
and by the public life, by the street, and the home. These people in 
Paris owe a great deal to the public life. It condescends to their needs 
for color, variety, movement, in a way universal among the Latin 
nations. Out-of-doors is merely their larger home, and they expect to 
find adequate provision there for every kind of enjoyment. Our own 
race tends to regard that domain as a mere thoroughfare between the 
workshop and the fireside, where all our interests are centered. If it 
serves that purpose that is about all we ask of it. It may be as ugly as 
it likes, and, within certain limits of indulgence, almost as dirty. To 
the Frenchman it is more than a place of transit; it is almost a place of 
sojourn. So the Parisian common man has his share of the Champs 
Elysées and of the boulevards in his freedom of access to their foun- 
tains and promenades, and their bordering alleys of tender green. He 
comes downstairs to them, so to speak, as soon as the scavengers have 
done their timely work. He descends to his thoroughfare as the million- 
aire expects to descend to his breakfast-room or his study, with all its 
appointments fresh from the broom, and shining in their brightness of 
metal and glass. So, whatever the gloom of the domestic prospect, his 
street helps him to feel good. The beauty of the statuary, of the public 
buildings, is a means to the same end. For nothing the poorest of poor 
devils may see the glorious bronzes in the terrace-garden of the Tuil- 
eries, the outdoor figures of the Luxembourg, the great horses of the 
Place de la Concorde, the magnificent compositions of the arch. The 
very lamp-post that will light his way at nightfall serves the purpose 
of a thing of beauty all through the day. Compare it with the English 
bar of cast-iron, hideous to the eye in form and color, foul with the 
mudstains of years of traffic. The Frenchmen must have it suave and 
shapely in its lines, a model of a good Renaissance ornament in its 
decorations, bronze in its material, and washed and polished every 
week or so to keep it smart. 
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ROHITECTURAL INSTRUC- 
TION. 


NEW YORK, N, Y 
Coz UMLIA UNIVERSITY, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


SCHOOL OF MINES. 

OF CHEMISTRY. 

OF ENGINEERING, 

OF ARCHITECTURE, 
OF PURE SCIENCE. 


SCHOOL 
ScHOOL 
SCHOOL 
ScHOOL 


Four years’ undergraduate courses and special 
facilities for graduate work in all departments. 
Circulars forwarded on application to the Secre- 
tary of the University. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS 


H4* VARD UNIVERSITY. 


LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 


Twelve Departments of study joading to the 

degree of Bachelor of Science, Civil Engineering, 

Electrical pagrneoring, Mechanical Engineering, 

Mining and Metallurgy, Architecture, Landscape 

Architecture, Chemistry, Geology, Biology, An- 

atomy and Physiology, for Teachers of Science, 

and Genera! Science. 

For Descriptive Pamphlet apply to 
J. L. LOVE, Secretary, Cambridge. Mass. 

N.S. SHALER, Dean. 





SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE, 
ProFr, Epwin H,. GAGGIN 


tet UNIVERSITY, Syracuse, N.Y. 


Books: 
“Escaliers et Ascenseurs.” 


(Staircases and Elevators.) 


By Th. Lambert. 


24 Plates, foli Price $8.00 
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Designs submitted in the First Competition. 
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VJ ATTIER MACHINE CoO., 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 
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f . OOMIS FILTERS 


IMPROVED SYSTEM. 
RESULTS GUARANTEED. 
Main Office, 402 Chestnut St., Pateave ruta. 
New York Orrice, 
33 Church St., Navemeyer Building. 


S44 IFE FILTERS. 


10 to 10,000 Gallons per Hour 


No CHEMICALS REQUIRED. 


RESULTS GUARANTEED. 


WM. B. SCAIFE & SONS, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BOOKS: 
“Tle de France, -Picardie.” 


Part I. I. 


A portion of the series of *‘ Archives de la Commission 
des Monuments Historiques.”’ 


Price $6.00 


News Co. 


25 Plates, folio. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING 


Books: 
“Empire Ornaments, Furniture, etc.” 


A reprint of the well-known work of 
M. Charles Normand. 


76 Plates. Price $6.00 
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“Les Concours publics d’ Architecture.” 
(A Monthly Publication.) 
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Specify Three Coats #2 


I X. L. No. I, 


If you want to get the most elastic and durable finish for hard woods, stained or grained work 


on the exterior trim of public and private buildings, etc. 
and brilliant surface, and can be rubbed to a dead finish in from three to four days. 
produces the best possible waterproof coating for bath-rooms and the like. 


ciently pale for almost al] requirements. 
Other varnishes for other purposes. 


EDWARD SMITH & CO., 


Varnish Makers and 
Color Grinders, 


It is free working, dries with a full 
This article 
In color it is suffi- 


Booklet on request. 
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BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO. 
GENERAL OFFICE, PALMER, MAss., 


We contract to perform all labor and furnish all mate- 
rial of the different classes required to build complete 
CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS AND RESIDENCES 

Also for the construction of 

RAILROADS, DAMS AND BRIDGES. 

We solicit correspondence with those wishing to 
place the construction of any proposed new work 
under ONE CONTRACT, which shall inelude all branches 
connected with the work. To such parties we will 
furnish satisfactory references from those for whom 
we have performed similar work. 


Columbian Marble Quarrying Co., 


OUR COLUIMBIAN MARBLE is the best for building 
work, It stands the weather. 


OUR CHASIPLAIN MARBLES (12 varieties) pro- 
duce the richest effects for interior decoration. 


Samples and prices on application. 


The WINSLOW BROS, COMPANY, 
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are heavily electro-plated and highly polished, 4nd 
compare favorably in appearance and durability with 
solid metal butts. 
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‘Ta Construction Moderne,” 


A journal of whose merits our readers have had 
opportunity to judge because of our frequent 
reference to it and our occasional republica- 
tion of designs that are published in it, is the 
most complete and most interesting of the 
French architectural journals. 

The thirteenth annual volume is now in 
course of publication. 


Subscription, including postage. 35 francs. 


Each weekly issue contains, besides the illus- 
trations included in the text, two full-page 
plates, which by themselves are worth double 
the amount of the annual subscription. 


PRICE OF BACK ANNUAL VOLUMES, 


40 Francs. :: 


Address for subscriptions and catalogues, 


LIBRAIRIE DE LA CONSTRUCTION MODERNE, 


13 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, France. 





FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


J. 5. MAIL CHUTES 


WHICH ARE 
A necessity in Office Buildings and Hotels, 
write to the sole makers. 
THE CUTLER MFG. CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
PATENTED. AUTHORIZED. 





CLINTON WIRE-CLOTH 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 


WIR, 
LAL Fi 


DOUBLE TWIST WARP 
STIFFENED (Iron Furred) 


CLINTON CORRUGAT’D 


Plain, Tapanned or Galvanized. 
The Most Perfect and Economic System of FIREPROOF Construction. 


BOSTON, 
199 Washington St. 





SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 





NEW YORK, 
76 Beekman St. 


CHICAGO, 
137 Lake St. 


FACTORY, 
CLINTON, MASS 





MANUFACTURERS AND 
IMPORTERS OF 


DRAWING MATERIALS and SURVEYING 
INSTRUMENTS. 
127 Fulton Street - - = = NEW YORK, 


Branches: Chicago and St. Louis. 


We make and carry the most complete and best assorted 
stock in America, Our goods are recognized as the stand- 
ard of quality. They all bear our trade-mark and are 
warranted by us, Our prices are reasonable. Our lavishly 
illustrated catalogue minutely and correctly describes our 
goods, It contains much valuable information Seat gratis 
on application, 
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BUILDING MATERIALS. 


Reported for the American Architect and Building News. 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


STONE. (¥ cubic foot, rough.) 








New York. 


(Wholesale Prices.) 


Boston. 








Philadelphia, 


(Prices to Builders and Contractors.) 





Foundation : 
— pS C000 WS 0d Che euet See > 4 5 00 ® ton. @ 5 
a saq sacks svheqeeesconensens 460 reh. C 
a a Aa RRR AER é 138 8 180 aoe 
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why the IDEAL Low Tank 


Closet Combinations are the Best. 


Ist. Imitated by many, but equalled by none. 
2d. Superior finish, elaborate designs. 
3d. Noiseless valves, and that roughing-in measurement of 12 in. 


For the other 96 reasons see our Flyer Catalogue, 
which you can have for writing. 


THE IDEAL MANUFACTURING CO., 


PATENTED. DETROIT, MICH. 
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“TOPICAL ARCHITECTURE.” | 


Parts 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7, 
Price 40 cents per Part. 
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| are best made from SHEET STEEL as produced by the 


1 Art Metal Construction Co. 


GENERAL OFFICE) 
THESE FILES ARE ees JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


MANUFACTORY 
DUST PROOF =: FIRE PROOF VERMIN PROOF 


Its operation and development 
is interestingly described in a 
little folder which will be sent 
on request. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg.Co. 


9, 11 and 13 Murray St., 
i , New York City. 
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and we believe they have changed 
sufhiciently for architects to find now 








a , | 
i a greater ‘‘practical’’ value in the 


i} ‘(Norman Monuments 
of Palermo,”’’ 








| than this interesting publication 
seemed to have at the date of pub- 
lication, when it was in this coun- 
| try held to be a crime to design a 
| building 1n any other than the Ro- 
- | manesque style—at that time the 
architectural ‘‘fashion’’ of the hour. 











| Originally published at $20.00, 
unbound, in four parts, it can 
now be had, bound, for $12.00. 
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The Manor, Albemarle Park, Asheville, N. C. B. L. Gilbert, Architect, New York. 


~Cabot’s Creosote Shingle Stains 


RE the pioneers of their line. They inaugurated 
shingle-staining and made the wide vogue of the 
shingled house possible. All other shingle-stains are 
followers upon their success, but lack their depth and 
freshness of color, durability, wood-preserving properties 


and freedom from blackening. 


Cabot’s Insulating and Deadening Ouilt. 


scientific nonu-conductor of heat and sound. Nota 
mere felt or paper, but a soft, resilient cushion of 
dead-air spaces, giving the most perfect conditions for 
heat insulation or the absorption of sound-waves. Inde- 
structible by moths, vermin or decay and uninflammable. 


A sbestos-Quilt, the only sheathing made that is heat, 
sound and fire proof. 


Samples and full information sent on request. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer BOSTON, MASS. 
215 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. 





AGENTS: Y.H. Schnieder, 12 Wooster St., New York; Samuel H. French & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Charles J. Waterhouse, San Francisco, Cal.; P. H. Mathews, Los Angeles, Cal.; Whitelaw 


Brothers, St. Louis, Mo.; George H. Lawes & Co., St. Paul, Minn.; John H. Corning, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Brady & Co., Detroit, Mich.; The National Building Supply Co., Baltimore, Md. ; 


Bloomer-Timms Co., Portland, Oreg., and Seattle, Wash.; Cleveland Builders’ Supply Co., 
Cleveland, 0.; Seymour & Co., Montreal, and at all other central points. 
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NEW YORK  BOX-STOOP X. 4 E. 78TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
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— 1889 — 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 


TRAD 
THE STANDARD FO 


ff MARK 
R RUBBER INSULATION. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


WILLARD L. CANDkkR, } 


780. T. Manson, Gen’l Supt. 
H. Durant CuEEver, | 


( 
MANAGERS, V 





ON 
MEDAL FOR RUBBER INSULATION os MEDAL FOR RUBBER INSULATION 


THE OKONITE Co., Ltda., 
OKONITE WIRES, OKONITE TAPE, MANSON TAPE, CANDEE WEATHERPROOF WIRES. 


V. H. Hoparins, Sec’y. 253 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


— 1893 — 
WORLD’S FAIR, 











A fSharp Point can be kept on 
DIXON’S Gearnire PENCILS every’tminte.. 


wee They Write Smoothest and Last the Longest .... 


If not familiar with them mention American Architect and Building News, and send 
16 cents for samples worth double the money. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY ad “ JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


jf iceible Door and Shutter Co., Mascweref 


Patent Improved 


eee peors FUBXIFOLD SPECIALTIES. “et 4, orc 


Simple in construction. Easy to operate. No springs, weights or cords. 














Main Office: WORCESTER, MASS, —-“¢""" Jv illustrated New York Office: 1125 BROADWAYs 


SRV HAVES ai NGIBL 





| 
Tl- 8 AVE. Jah eS on LNs EW YORK. 


“4 FIRE - PROOF CONSTRUCTION——“S@— 











~ PNEUMATIC TUBES 


For Rapid Transmission of Cash, Orders, Papers, Documents, 


USED IN Prominent Department Stores, Dry Goods Houses, Wholesale 
Establishments, Newspaper Offices, Banks, etc. Write for Estimates. 


BOSTEDO PACKAGE AND CASH CARRIER CO., 
CHICAGO, 156 Lake Street. NEW YORK, 156 Fifth Avenue. 














BOSTWICK STEEL LATH. ‘he 5est Metal Lath on 


the Market. 
ACME METAIZTL CORNER STRILF, 
The Best Metal Corner Bead on the Market. 


Wroston Agency, WALDO BROS.. 102 Mik st. BOStwick Steel Lath Co,, Niles, Ohio, 


Specify the Best 


Each Sheet Stamped with Brand and Thickness 





























ONE OF THE 
OLDEST AND OSBORN’S HAS STOOD 
BEST TRIED GUARANTEED THE TEST 
BRANDS IN ic OF TIME 
THE COUNTRY OLD STYLE AND WEAR 











Ic OR IX 
A ROOFING PLATE cannot be made better than this: Coated by the Palm Oil Process; Redipped 
by Hand Evenly Coated over Entire Sheet ; Contains the Best Working Quality of Steel, 


Made sorely J, M. & L. A. OSBORN, Cleveland and Columbus, Or‘ 
H ITCH I N GS & CO., Established 50 years 


HORTICULTURAL ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS__....ceecx. 
and largest Manufacturers of 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS, 
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The highest awards received at the World’s Fair for Horticultural Architecture, Greenhouse Con- 
Im 








NEW ENCLAND 
a FELT ROOFING 
Senco WORKS, 











1852 18 Post Office Sq., BOSTON. 
{ncorporated Originators of Felt Roof- 
~G1865'q> ing in New England. 
faptal. _ $60,000 Inventors and only Manu- 
aye facturers of the Celebrated 
Levi LWittourTt. Preset “ - 
Epué C.DAVIS, Treas X. BEEHIVE BRAND. 
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80-Paged Illustrated Catalogue 
of over 250 Designs of 
Superior 
WEATHER VANES, 
TOWER ORNAMENTS, 
CHURCH CROSSES, 
FINIALS, Etc,, Etc. 
Mailed to any address for 2-cent 
stamp — half the postage. 
T. W. JONES, Manufacturer, 
18 FLETCHER StT., NEW YORK. 


Heliotype Printing (fo., 


211 Tremont Street, Boston. 








ESTABLISHED 1872. 


©} PHOTO-LITHOGRAPH, 
PHOTO-COLOR-LITHOGRAPH. 
©| PHOTO-GELATINE. 
‘PHOTO-GRAVURE, 

e| PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


COPIES OF ARCHITECTURAL, 
MECHANICAL AND OTHER 
DRAWINGS, MAPS, PLANS, ETC., 
PORTRAITS, VIEWS AND ALL 
BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. 























struction and Heating Apparatus. Conservatories, Greenh , Pa , ete., erected complete wtth 
our Pateut Iron Frame Construction. 
Send four cents for Illustrated Catalogue. 


233 MERCER STREET, N. Y. CITY. 


Heliotype Printing Co. 
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To the Architect and Builder: = 


If you will investigate our glass globes for illuminating purposes, 
you will use them because they are scientifically designed, artistic 


and ornamental, and superior to anything yet made. 


Our book “ Light vs. Illumination ” explains the subject thoroughly. 


HOLOPHANE GLASS C0., No. 1 Broadway, New York. 
WE CLAIM THE FOLLOWING MERITS FOR JENKINS BROS.’ VALVES. 





1. Manufactured of the best Steam Metal 

2. No regrinding, therefore not constantly wearing out the Seat of the Valves. 

3. Contain JENKINS DISC, which is suitable for all Pressures of Steam, Oil and Acids, 
4. The Easiest Repaired, and all parts Interchangeable. 

5. Every Valve Tested before leaving the factory. 

6. ALL GENUINE stamped with Trade Mark. 


JENKINS BROTHERS, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston. 





ASPHALT Roors, ” 


ROOFS, 
SIDEWALKS AND CARRIAGE-WAYS 


Of Public Buildings, Hospitals, 
Warehouses, stables, Cellars, etc. 


Laid with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT, 


DURABLE, FIREPROOF AND IMPERVIOUS. 
For estimates and list of works executed, apply to 


THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALT CO., Limited, 


265 BROADWAY New YORE. 


PARQUET FLOORS. 


The National Wood Manufacturing Co., 


=a 129 Sth Avenue, New York. 


WAINSCOTINGS and CEILINGS. 


Inlaid Wood Floors 5-16 and 
7-8 inch thick. 
Solid work, Tongued and Grooved 
in each piece. 
Designs & Estimates on applica 
tion. Established 1867. 
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STEEL ROLLING DOORS 
STEEL ROLLING SHUTTERS 
STEEL ROLLING PARTITIONS 
THE KINNEAR MFG. COMPANY, Sole Mfrs. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, U.S.A. 


KINNEAR’S 


Write for Catalogue. 

















9 « ; 
or tl ~ = = < — 
Samples. SAMSON SPOT CORD 


You can tell at a glance that no other cord is substituted. It is 
warranted to be of pure Cotton, smooth finish and perfect braid. 


Samson Cordage Works, Boston, Mass. 


ASPHAL JT ronnie bawine 


MATERIALS. 


WARREN'S “ANCHOR BRAND” NATURAL ASPHALT ROOFING. WARREN’S NATURAL ASPHALT READY ROOFING. 


Send for circulars, samples and specification forms to 


WARREN CHEMICAL & MFG.CO. - + «+ 81 & &3 Fulton Street, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 












LHABERSTROH AND SON: 


. Y INTERIOR DECORATORS ano PAINTERS pS 
/ 9 Park St: Cor- Beacon 

7 r Artistic Relief a Mass- by <tr! ay 
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JOHN WILLIAMS, 544 to 556 West 27th Street, New York. 


waovent saa AND BRASS WORK TO SPECIAL DESICNS ONLY. 

Tiffany & Co., N. Y.; Cottier & Co.,N. Y.; L. Manestie & * N. Y¥.; McKim, Mead & 
REFERENCES : lw hite, N. Y.; "Babb, Cook & Willard, N. Y.; Bruce Price, -'R. M. Hunt, N.Y: Bailey 
(Banks '& Biddle, Phila.; Frank Hill Smith, ‘Boston ; A. H. g ctihnteny Boston. : 


»- THE LAUGHLIN-HOUGH DRAWING TABLES.. 
















SAVES TIME 
SAVES LABOR 


LAUGHLIN-HOUGH CO. 


30 BROAD ST.. 
NEW YORK. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


lakes on a full roll of paper ; no waste; no tacks; board always in good condition. Straight 
ed ige T square), travels perfectly true, positively accurate, and no wobble, and is adjustable. 
Sol ' bo x wor 1d scale full length of table. Length, 6 feet; width, 334 feet. Can be made to any 


spec al size 





Awarded Medal and Diploma at Philadelphia Export Exposition. 














Corner 


For Plaster Walls 








“ : fills a small but im- 
Se portant place in a 
ee ~=hUilding—and fills it 
= = = well. 
— Se Ask for a sample 
and booklet—free. 








GARA, McGINLEY & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 
PHILADCLPHIA, PA. 
Agents with stock in most of the large cities. 
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HIGH-GRADE WOOD MANTELS 
..»AND ALDINE GRATES 


40-Page Illustrated Catalogue 
FREE. 











ALDINE MANUFACTURING CO., 
101 Court St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 








What wuts" Hardwood Floors? 


Are they scratched and heelmarked? 

Are there bare, worn places? 

Have they ugly stains? 

Do they appear dull and dingy? 

Are they hard to keep clean ? 

And being clean, still look dirty ? 
If so, we can help you. Write us stating kind ot 
wooi the floor is made of, how it was finished 
and its present condition. We will send you ex- 
plicit instructions and a copy of our booklet. 


*“ WAXED FLoors;” it tells how to treat hardwood 
floors, new or old. Address, Dept. F, 


BARRON, BOYLE & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A 


Conservatories, 
Creenhouses, 
Vineries, Etc. 


Designed, erected and heated. Catalogue, also special 
plans and estimates, on application. 


LORD &2 BURNHAM CO., 

















1133 Broadway - - = New York City. 
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INTERLOCKING 
RUBBER TILING 


as laid by us in the kitchen of Mrs. A. L. 





Butler, Yonkers, N. Y. Noiseless, non- 
slippery, sanitary. Cleans perfectly; al 
ways bright and fresh. ‘The only tile floor 
that servants can stand on without making 
the feet sore. A perfect floor for offices, 
banking-rooms, libraries, hospital wards, 
cafés, bath-rooms, billiard-rooms, vestibules, 
halls, church aisles, piazzas, etc. Laid 
directly on wood, stone, concrete or iron. 


Call or write. 


New York Belting & 
Packing Co., Ltd. 


New Tork ....+ 9 5 Park Place 
Philade’phia . . . 308 Chestnut St. 
Getemee .. « ss oe 150 Lake St. 
St.Louis .... 411 No. 3d St 
San Francisco . 509-511 Market St. 
London, W.C. . A. L. Gibson, 20 


John St,., Adelphi 





ERSPECTIVES RENDERED 
IN PEN-AND-INK AND WATER-COLOR, 
WALTER M. CAMPBELL, 
54 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


E. ELDON DEANE, 








we Scgmonr Reliting, th Ave.sear. OA8t. UL uAgeTHE PERFECT 
Aa = i BOILERS, &c. &c. ‘aussi NON-HEAT-CONDUCTORS, 
; APPLICATION SIMPLE F5""  ="S atLa 
Maxwell's Gypsum Water Paint SE Mr oe kt PROOF 
-» FOR WALLS... . NEW YORK. CHICAGO - PHIASEaatS . pe 
Of Churches, Office Buildings ASBESTOS MATERIALS. MUNDI Sct 
Dwellings, Mills, Factories, etc. ROOFING MATERIALS. 48seas lev an) wai) e-3 


Bright, Durable and 8) per cent. cheaper than 
Oil Paint. For sale at all the Paint Stores. 


Works: 1420 S. Front St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











PUBLISHED TO-DAY. : 
“Topical Architecture” 


A Classified Series of Designs, 
Arranged for 


DRAUGHTSMEN, DESIGNERS, ARCHITECTS, ETC. 


¢ 





PARTS 1} and 2, RENAISSANCE DOORWAYS. 

PARTS 3 and 4. RENAISSANCE CAPITALS. 
PARTS 5 and 6 IRON GATES AND RAILINGS. 

PART 7. RENAISSANCE CHIMNEY-PIECES. 





In Press: t 
PART 8 TOMBS. PART 9. ARABESQUES. PART 10. SGRAFFITO. 
Other Parts in Preparation. 


Price: Single Part, 40 cts. Three (a@:/erent) Parts, $1.00. Ten (d:ferent) Parts, $3.00. 
EACH PART CONTAINS 8 PLATES. 
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The American Architect 
and Building News 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 


The American Architect and Building News Co., 


211 TrReEMoNT St., Boston, Mass. 





Advance Subscription Rates: 
Regular Edition, $6.00 per year ; six months, $ 3.50 
International Edition, per year in advance, 16.00 
quarterly - 18.00 

[Foreiga Postage, $2.00 Extra.] 
Te Pay nent should be made to American Archi- 
tect and Building News Co. direct, either by draft 

or post-office order. 


Address all business correspondence to 
the publishers direct. 


Advertising Agents : 
New York City : — 

H. M. Carleton, Temple Court, 5 Beekman St. 
eax at Large: 
‘. P. Spokestield, oul Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 

Burrell & Fowler, 310 New England Bldg., 
Cleveland, O. 
Advertising Rates: For “ wants’? and “ propos 
als,” 15 cents per line |8 words to the line}, each 
insertion. 50 cents the least charge. Other rates 
on application 








See last or next issue for the following 
advertisements : — 
Carter’s Inks. 
Dwight Lumber Co. 
Electric Storage Battery Co. The 
Keasby & Mattisen Co. 
Merchant & Co. 
Morse, Williams & Co. 
Seifert, Frank A. 
Spaulding Print Paper Co. 
Sproul & McGurrin 
Taylor, N. & G. Co, 
Thorn Oo., J. 8. 





See the first issue of the month for the fol- 
lowing advertisements : — 
Alsen’s Portiand Cement Works, 
Atlas Portland Cement Co. 
Brooks & Co., 
Dayton Automatic Elevator Gate Co., The, 
Folsom Snow Guard Co. 
Grand Rapids Moulding Co. 
Hartman Sliding Blind Co. 
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Nelson, C. T., & Co. 
New Jersey Zinc Co. 
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Thiele, E. 
Vance Boiler Works. 
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m)| N O Discoloration | 


To light woods will result from the use of 


Harrisons’ Liquid Wood Filler. 


It will not turn white or raise the grain 
of the wood and requires no rubbing. 
HARRISON BROS. & CO., Inc., 
55th and Grays Ferry Road, - Philgdelphia. 


117 Fulton St., New York. 
45 and 47 Lake St., Chicago. 


a), W. TAYLOR'S PHOTOGRAPH SERIES 


151 MONROE ST,, CHICAGO # OF AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE. 


Removed to Owings Building. 
Send two 5 cent stamps for Catalogue. 














For Richness of Design, 
Beauty of Finish and 
Harmonious Effects, 


Berger's. 


Classic Metal Ceilings 


ARE UNSURPASSED. 





Send for our booklet ‘‘A NEW IDEA IN 


METAL CEILINGS,’’ — ’tis free. 


THE BERGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 





CANTON, OHIO. 














WANTED. 
OSITION. — Young man, graduate of Special 
Course in Architecture, Mass. Institute of Tech- 
nology, with several years’ experience in best Boston 
offices, and having studied and travelled in Europe, 
with also a large business and social acquaintance in 
Boston and other cities, would like position with 
architect, in Boston preferred, as assistant-draughts- 
man, at small salary; or with young architect ambi- 
tious of extending his business through my influence. 
References. ‘“‘ Ambitious,” care American Architect. 
t.f. 








Tue Berlin Iron Bridge Company, of East 
Berlin, Conn., will open an office at Rooms 
Nos. 900-901, Stephen Girard Building, Phila- 
delphia, Penn., on the 15th. The office will 
be in charge of Mr. H. Brumbaugh, who 
has been with the Bridge Company for a 
number of years. 





ARCHITECTS’ REMOVALS, Ete Etc, 


N R. A. W. FULLER, Albany, N. Y., has formed 
an association with Mr. W. B. Pite her, and the 
practice of architecture will be continued at 95 State 
St., under the names of A. W. Fuller, W. B. Pitcher, 
architects. 1264 





WANTED. 
RAUGHTS MAN.— Wanted, first-class architect- 
ural draughtsman; give experience, reference 
and salary wanted. Address “C. H.,” American 
Architect. 1264 





WANTED. 
D* AUGHTSM AN.— Wanted, first-class architect- 
ural draughtsman; Beaux-Arts man preferred 
State experience and salary wanted. Address 
“ Paris,”’ care American Architect. 1264 





WANTED. 
ly PERINTENDENT.— Wanted, a superintendent 
of good address, capable of managing branch 
office. “South Western,” this office. 1264 





WANTED. 
RAUGHTS MAN. — Wanted, a rapid, all around 
design and detail draughtsman; water-colorist 
preferred. “South Western,” this office. 1264 





WANTED. 
Pp’ )SITION. — First-class draughtsman and super- 
intendent. Fifteen years’ experience; best of 
references. Have had fall charge of work. Will be 
disengaged after Aprilist. Address “‘ Experienced,” 





care American Architect. 1264 
WANTED. 
P ISLTION. — Architectural draughtsman desires 
position; six years’ office experience; just re- 


turned from three years spent in travel and study in 
E urope. Address “‘ Rome,” 606 Temple ama New 
York City. 126 





TO LET 
ART of architect’s office furnished and oe use 
of tables; rent reasonable. Address “ R. "_ 
care American Architect. 








High-Class Designer and 
Colorist 


ANTS steady position with principal architectu- 

ral or decorating concern, Strictly reliable 
man, thorough schooling abroad, 12 years’ practical 
experience in the United States, well versed in design 
(exteriors and interiors), full-size ornamental! detail, 
perepectivesand water-colors. Salary $2,500 per year 
(weekly installments $50; including two weeks paid 
vacation). One month trial on a, m. terms, with sub- 
sequent contract per year. Prominent New York 
reference. Original sketches and photos of executed 
work. Address “ E. S. T.,"’ American Architect. 

1264 


~ BUILDING PATENTS. 


[Printed specifications of any patents here mentioned 
together with full detail illustrations, may be obtained 
of the Commissioner of Patents, at Washingtim, for 
jive cents.) . 





on any ELEVATOR SAFETY ~CATCH. — Isaac N, 
Rogers, N Yew York, N. 

644, 106. APPARATUS FOR HEATING BUILDINGS, 
— Isaac D. Smead, Toledo, 0. 

644,138. BUILDING WALL OR PARTITION, — Ed- 
mund Ketchum, Montclair, N. J. 

644,142. Trap.—James A. Mulherin, St Louis, 


oO. 

644,150. WINDOW-FRAME.—Henry ©. Smith, Somer- 
ville, Mass. 

641,176. WALL-Tik.—John D. Johnston, Newport, 
R. I 


644,226. HEATING AND VENTILATING SYSTEM, — 
Casper Fluor, Oshkosh, Wis. 

644,228. LIBRARY OR OTHER SHELVING. — Paul 
L. Hay, Ma gag Pa, 

644,255 Lock.—John C, Meyer, San Francisco, 


al. 

644,327. SCAFFOLDING. — Luther L. Knox, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

644,335. VENTILATOR. — Robert H. Schumacher, 
Navasota, Tex. 

614.354. WINDOW SHUTTER OR BLIND. — George 
H. Hamalian, Paterson, N. J. 

644,376. SHUTTER-FASTENER,—William H. Swift, 
Revere, Mass. 

644,415. Roor-CoLLaR.—Henry ©. Folger, Somer- 
ville, Mass. 

644,473. VAL VE OR FAUCET. — Richard Sellers, 
New York, N. 

644,488. WATER-CLOSET OR URINAL. — Moses J. 
Adams, Harrogate, Eng. 

644,530. TILE AND PROCESS OF PRODUCING SAME. 
— Henry C. Mercer, Doylestown, Pa. 

644,559. COUPLING-FaSTENER FOR DOOR-KNOBsS, 
ETC. — Vincent W. Lewis, Harriman, Tenn, 

644,657. WINDOW-SASH.— Melchior Zugermayer, 
New York, N. Y. 
ee CoLumMN.—George J. Pfahl, White Plains, 





BUILDING PATENTS. 

644,792. HEATER. — Stanhope Boal, Piqua, 0 0. 

644,821. FIREPROOF COMPOSITION FOR BUILDING 
PuRPOSES.— Harold W. Hathaway, Boston, Mass. 

644,839. Roorine-Lap.— William P. Whitmore, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

644, _ DooR-HANGER, — Joseph D. Cael, Eliza- 
beth, N. J. 

644, oa. OVERFLOW -RESERVOIR FOR CISTERNS, 
— John Gaa, Columbus, O. 

644,882. FLUSHING APPARATUS FOR WATER- 
CLOSETS, ETC, — Friedrich Wangelin, Dresden, Ger. 

644,912-914. FIREPROOF ConsTRUCTION.—Abra- 
ham L. A. Himmelwright, Newark, N. J. 

644,941-942, FirEPROOF CoNSTRUCTION.— William 
Orr, Trenton, N. J 

644,919. SASH-BALANCE.— Thomas M. Spinks, 
Shubuta, Miss. 

644,953. PROCESS OF MANUFACTURING ARTIFICIAL 
STONES. — Alexander Ulich, St, Peteisburg, Russia. 

614,961. STEAM-HEATING SysTEM.— Charles A. 
Ball, Washington, D.C, 

644.986. FALSE WORK FOR CENTERING CONCRETE 
OR OTHER FLOORS. —Jefferson L. Lechner, Alle- 
ghenv, Pa. 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Reported for The American Architect and Building News.) 








[ Although a large portion of the building intelligence 
is provide d by ther regular correspondents, the edi- 
tors greatly desire to receive voluntary information, 

specially from the smaller and outlying towns.) 


ADVANCE RUMORS. 

Akron, O.— The vestry of St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church is stated to have decided to build a $35,000 
edifice. 

Amesbury, Mass.—Architect Penn Varney has 
submitted plans for the new public library to be 
erected here. The building will be after the Roman- 
esque type of architecture, with the construction 
material of Milton granite and trimmings of Indi- 
ana limestone and gray brick. It will have a 
capacity of 40,000; cost, about $20,000. 

Atlanta, Ga.— Ground will be broken within a few 
weeks for the federal prison to be erected near 
here. Only one wing will be built at present, and 
this will cost $600,000. It is expected that the 
other wing will be built withina year. The struct- 
ure will be built of Georgia marble and when com- 
pleted will cost $1,000,000. 

Atlantic City, N. J.— William 8. Hewitt, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has prepared plans for a new stone 
chureh for the M. E. po to be built at the 
corner of California and Pacific Aves.; cost, about 
$25,000. 

a A i. = Architects Green & Wicks, of 
Buffalo, N. Y., are preparing plans for a four-story 
brick fireproof hotel to be built for John Holly. 
The structure will have all modern conveniences, 
and will cost about $75,000 

Bridgewater, Pa.— The Bridgewater Stee] Co, has 
organized with a capital of $20,000, and proposes to 
build a plant for the manufacture of iron and steel. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Architects Esenwein & Johnson 
are drawing plans for the erection of the Schoell 
Koph Estate for a four-story brick addition to 
music hall, at the corner of Main and Edward Sts. 
The improvements will cost about $50,000 

Several local capitalists, E. G. 8. Miller ‘and Geo. 
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BLACKER & SHEPARD 

J. W. BAILEY & SONS CO. . 

). a* CARLISLE, POPE & CO. 
B. POPE & CO. 

Ow EN BEARSE & SONS ( 10. 

JOHN M. WOODS & CO. 

EST. J. W. LEATHERBEE 

C W. LEATHERBEE LU MBE R ¢ ‘0. 

EB G. POND 

PALMER, PARKER & C 10. 

PARKER & PAGE 

A. H. DAVENPORT 

J. F. ok, & SONS 

W.P. RIC 

BU TC HINSON LUMBER CO. 
K. & B. SEARS CO. 


booklet. 


Telephone Boston 1911. 
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BUTTRIC K LUMBER CO. . : ‘ 


TEAS AS AS AS AS AS AS AS AS AS AS AAS AS AF AS AS AS AS AS AS A AF AS AS AF AS AS AS AS AS AS AF AS AS AS AS AAs AAs hs BB 


CALIFORNIA 


REDWOOD LUMBER 


COSTS NO MORE THAN PINE 


and will last for generations. Resists fire. Does not SWELL, SHRINK, CHECK 
or SPLIT, and EXCELS all other woods for BUILDINGS. 


REDWOOD SHINGLES have no equal. 


REDWOOD can be bought at retail of the following named dealers: 


HOLT & BUGBEE . ° ° . 


Boston, Mass. LEXINGTON LU MBER ™ e ° . LexInGTon, MAss. 
és a HENRY 8. LOCKE r NEEDHAM, “ 
“ x J.B. RHINES & CO. WEYMOUTH, 

“ « O. WOODS & CO. NATICK, 
“ “ UNION LUMBER CO. ; ‘ ‘ ‘ “ 
“ “6 | J. P., LANGMAID & SON , ‘ ° ‘ SALEM, 
“6 “6 | 8. B. BALKAM &CO. P ° - Hype PARK 
“ “ | TAYLOR & GOODWIN co. ‘ . . HAVERHILL, 
“ “ J. H. BURT & CO. ‘ ‘ , MATTAPAN, 
“ | STOUGHTON LU MBER CO. ° . . STOUGHTON, 
“ GEORGE DEWITT ‘ , No. Easton, 
“ “ F. W. LIBBY AMESBURY, 

“ “ RICE & GRIFFIN . WorceESTER, 
BEVERLY, “ |} E. A. BLODGETT SPRINGFIELD, “ 
SOMERVILLE, “ | BERLIN MILLS CO. PORTLAND, MAINE 

Lynn, “ MORSE & CO. ; - . BANGOR, ‘ 
‘MippLEBoRo. “ F. D. COOK LUMBER co. . 7 , ‘ Nasuua, N. H. 
. Watruam, “ BARTLETT & CO ; BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


We have in stock and in transit from one to two millions of Redwood and can furnish 
any sizes required, Read our references from week to week; also write us for descriptive 


BARTLETT LUMBER CO., 


Room 409, Exchange Bidg., State St., Boston, Mass. 
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Will last 50 to 75 years. 
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MASON SAFETY TREAD. 
SAFE AND DURBALE STAIRWAYS. 


AMERICAN MASON SAFETY TREAD CO., BOSTON, 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


Sandrock among others, contemplate the erection 
of a fine hotel building at Washington and Clinton 
Sts. The structure will probably be eight stories 
in height, fireproof, and have a capacity of about 
400 rooms. 

Cairo, 111.— Kelly & Kusener have drawn plans for 
a city-hall, to cost about $50,000. 


Catasaqua, Pa.—Architects Jacoby & Weishampel, 
Alientown, have prepared plans for a two-story 
brick silk mill, 50’ x 142’, with slate roof, for the 
Wahnetah Silk Co.; cost, ‘$10, 000. 

Cedar Rapids, Ia. — Joscelyn & Taylor Co.. archi- 
tects, have prepared plans for an addition to St. 
Luke’s Hospital. It will be three-story, brick, 33’ 
x 122’, shingled roof, steam heat, pine finish, gas 
and electric light, electric elevator, etc.; cost, 
$30,000. 

Chambersburg, Pa.— Geo. C. Baum, architect, 630 
N. Broad St., Philadelphia, is stated to have pre- 
pared plans for a music hall for Wilson College, to 
cost about $25,000. 


Chicago, Ill.—L. Wolff, Jr.,91 Dearborn St., has 
purchased a lot in Buena Park, having a 60-foot 
frontage on Hazel Ave., north of Buena Ave., upon 
which he will erect a $: 20, 000 residence. 


Colorado City, Col.— Reports state that a large 
chlorination plant will be erected in this city, to 
have a capacity of 500 tons per day; cost about 

750,000. 

Conway, West Village, N. H.— The estate of the 
late Dr. Thomas L. Jenks will give this village a 
library building to cost bet ween $30,000 and $40,000. 
Seseoees Thomas W. Silloway is preparing the 
plans. 

Cutbank, Mont.— Plans are being prepared in 
Washington for a $70,000 boarding school to be 
erected on the Indian reservation. 

Durham, N. C.— A $150,000 addition is to be made 
by the Golden Belt Manufacturing Co. to its plant 
here. The main building will be a cotton-cloth 
factory, 103’ x 385’, two stories and basement, 
Bag factory building will be 78’ x 161’, two stories 
high. Engine and boiler house will be 47/ x 121’, 

Fairmont, Minn.—Omeyer & Thori, architects, 
are preparing plans for a building to be erected 
here for H. W. Sinclair. It will be 52’ x 100’, three 
stories, constructed of brick and stone; cost, $16,- 
000 


Fond du Lac, Wis.—The School Board is consider- 
ing the erection of a 10-room school-building, ata 
cost of $27,000. 

Germaatown, Pa.— D. F. Waters will build a two- 
story brick dye, stock and boiler house, 40/ x 121/, 
at the corner of Lena and Collum Sts.; cost, $10,000. 

Greensburg, Pa.— Architects Geyer & Mowbray 


The Broughton # & 
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For HARD PLASTER, LIME, CEMENT, ETC. 


Description and Prices on application..... 


W,. D. DUNNING, 
239 W. Water St. sale 





SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors C ‘ontinued. ) 

Harvey, I11.— The Buda Foundry Co., whose main 
offices are at 917 Monadnock Block, Chicago, have 
purchased two acres adjoining their present plant, 
and will erect a $35,000 foundry thereon. 

Hinsdale, N. H. — Frank L. Barrett, 216 Industrial 
Building, Providence, R. I., ise preparing plans for 
a two-story brick town-hall tobe built here. F. W. 
Robertson, chairman building committee. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—Architects Vonnegut & Bohn, 
Indiana Trust Building, have prepared plans fora 
seven-story brick and terra-cotta building, 32/ x 
12)’, to be erected at 18-20 E. Washington St., for 
Carl Von Hake and Franklin Vonnegut; cost, $45,- 
000 

Indian Orchard, Mass.— St. Aloysius French 
Catholic congregation has completed arrangements 
to erect a church edifice and a parochial school 
building this season. The proposed church struct- 
ure is to be built at the junction of Main and 
Parker Sts., and is to be completed before Septem- 
ber ist. It will have a seating capacity of 1,000, 
and will cost $25,000. The school-building will be 
erected on Worcester St., and is to be completed 
before fall. It will accommodate 450 children; 
cost, $8,000. Rev. Fr. J. E. Marcoux, pastor. 
Jacksonville, Fla.— Architect Arthur B. Gilkes is 
preparing plans for a four-story pressed brick and 
terra-cotta building, 68’ x 105’, for Mra. C. C. Bald- 
win; cost, $30,000. 

Joplin, Mo. — Architect John P. Kingston, of Wor- 
cester, Mass., has recently completed plans for an 
apartment hotel to be built here. It will be of 
brick veneer, 49/ x 72’, three stories in height. 
Kalispell, Mont.— Bell & Kent, architects, of 
Helena, are preparing plans for the erection of a 
court-house for Flathead County, to cost complete 
about $50,000. 

Keokuk, Ia.—J. P. Hubbell, architect, has pre- 
pared plans for E. §. Baker for a three-story and 
basement dwelling, of pressed brick and terra- 
cotta; cost, $25,000. 

Leaksville, N. C.— Reports state that the Leaks- 





have prepared plans fora brick residence for W. 
A. Huff; cost, about $15,000. 


ville Woollen Mills will shortly build a $20,000 





addition to their plant. 


BUILDING INTELLIGEN CE. 


(Advance Rumors C ‘ontinued. ) 


Louisville, Ky. — Architect Fred Ehrhart, 7th and 
Jefferson Sts., has prepared plans for five brick 
factory buildings for the Kentucky Refining Co.; 
cost, $120,000. 

Lynn, Mass.— Definite a practical action in creat 
ing a fund for a Y. M. A. building has been 
taken, which will make « new building a certainty, 
although it may be some time before enough money 
is raised to start building operations. 


Macon, Ga. — The Southern Sanitarium and Schoo! 
of Magnetic Healing contemplates erecting a sani 
tarium to cost about $50,000. Prof. J. D. Moss, 
secretary. 

Marshalltown, Ia. — The Glucose Co. will erect a 
syrup factory and make other improvements at a 
cost of $100,000. 

Minneapolis, Minn. — Kees & Colburn, architects, 
are preparing plans for a residence to be erected 
on Lowry Hill for H. Poehler. It will be 44/ x 47’, 
two stories, attic and basement, pressed brick 
veneered, shingle roof; cost, $10,000. 


Mobile, Ala.—G. L. Norman, architect, Atlanta, 
Ga., is at work on plans for a six-story and base- 
ment hotel to be built on the corner of St. Francis 
and St. Joseph Sts., for Miss Margaret Hickey; 
cost, about $250,000. 

Montevideo, Minn.— J. & E. C. Haley, architects, 
are preparing plane for a hotel and three stores to 
be erected here by Mrs. Elva R. Hunt. The hotel 
will be 34’ x 63’, four stories, of pressed brick front. 
The stores will be 60/ x 75’, two stories, of pressed 
brick; cost, $25,000. 

Newton, Mass. — The plat of land at the corner of 
Lake Ave. and Lakewood Road has been sold to 
Parker W. Whittemore, who has plans in prepara- 
tion for a dwelling to be erected thereon. 

New York, N. Y. — An organization of women has 
been effected for the purpose of aiding in the erec- 
tion and maintenance of a hospital for women and 
children, adjoining and in connection with the 
Homeopathic Medical College for Women now in 
operation at 19 W. 101st St. 

It is reported that the Pennsylvania R. R. Co. 
has secured additional property on Courtlandt St., 
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Fron-Work. 








Notice. 


E HAVE in our yard, at East Berlin, Conn., a very 
large stock of heams, channels, angles, plates and 


other structural material of high quality. We are able to 


furnish from this stock any ordinary bridge, building, roof 


or other structural work promptly and with no delay. We 


invite correspondence. 


THE BERLIN IRON BRIDGE CO., 


Boston Office: 
Room 200, Equitable Bidg. 


New York Office : 
Room 718 Bennett Bidg., Cor. Fulton and Nassau Sts. 


Main Office and V/orks, East Berlin, Conn. 
Philadelphia Office, Room 909-910, Stephen Girard Building. 





JACKSON ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORKS, 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 

















IRON —— 


Fronts for Buildings, Cornices, Lintels and Sills, Doors and Shutters, Girders and Beams, Fire-escape 
Balconies and Ladders, Columns and Roofs, Sky and Floor Lights, Stable Fittings and Fixtures, 
Sidewalk Lights. Artistic work in Med ne and Cast Iron, Brass and Bronze. 


Designs and Estimates of Cost Furnis 


ed for Work in any Department. 


Foundry and Shops, East 28th and East 29th Sts. Office, 315 East 28th St., New York. 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 
idvance Rumors Continued.) 
near West St., and that it intends to erect a large 
office-building on this site. 

North Adams, Mass.— The Methodist Episcopal 
Society will erect a parsonage at the corner of N. 
Church and Main Sts., to cost $6,000. 

Oberlin, O. — Press reports state that Mrs. Lucien 
C. Warner, of New York, has offered to donate 
$50,000 to Oberlin College for a men’s gymnasium. 

Ogdensburg, N. Y.— Williams & Johnston, 40 Ford 
St., have prepared plans for a $10,000 brick orphan 
asylum to be built on Congress St. 

Omaha, Neb. — Calvary Baptist Church will erecta 
new church at a cost of $20,000. 

Pine Bluff, Ark.— Architect Charles L. Thomp- 
son, Little Rock, is preparing plans for a pressed 
brick, stone and terra-cotta telephone building for 
the S. W. Telegraph & Telephone Co.; cost, $20,000. 

Portland, Me. — Frederick A. Tompson, architect, 
is drawing plans for the Union Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Building soon to be erected on Exchange St. 
The structure will be six stories In height, 83’ x 
125’, and will be of fireproof construction. The 
first story will be built of granite, and the upper 

tories of brick and terra-eotta. 

Provo City, Utah.—Jesse Knight & Son have plans 
in preparation for an office-building, 14’ x 150’, of 
pressed brick and sandstone; cost, $25,000. R. C. 
Watkin, architect. 

Richmond, Va. — The plans of Percy Griffin, 48 Ex- 
change Pl., New York, N. Y., submitted in the 
Charlotte Williams Memorial Hospital competition 
have been accepted. The hospital will be built at 
12th and Broad Sts., near the old Governor’s Man- 
sion, and will have a frontage of 160 feet on each 
street. The prevailing style of architecture will 
be Renaissance. The structure will have four 
stories. 

Roanoke, Va. — Architect H. H. Huggins, has pre- 
pared plans for a brick and stone cold-storage 
plant for the Virginia Brewing Co.; cost, $15,000. 

South Orange, N. J.—Steps will be taken toward 
securing a new school building in the Maplewood 
section. It is hoped by the School Board to secure 
about $25,000 for this purpose. 

Springfield, Mass.-- The plans for the new Wil- 
liams St. publie school submitted in competition 
by Guy Kirkham have been accepted. The pro- 
posed building will be constructed of red brick and 
Longmeadow stone, and will be two stories high 
and 75’ wide by 150’ long. 

St. Louis, Mo. — Thomas P. Dunn, Franklin Ave., 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
has had plans prepared by Architect J. L. Wees, 
Commercial Building, for a six-story brick and 
stone building for light manufacturing; cost, $60,- 
000. 

Jobn E. McKinney has purchased a plat of ground 
at the corner of Jefferson Ave. and Mills St., upon 
which he will erect a bakery, to cost $100,000. 


St. Paul, Minn.—The contract for constructing the 
dome for the State capitol building has been 
awarded to the Butler-Ryan Co., for $278,734. 

Templeton, Ia.— Sacred Heart congregation has 
received plans from Cordes & Schaefer, architects, 
of St. Louis, Mo., for a pressed brick and stone 
church. It will be 75’ x 133’, with shingled roof, 
hot air heat, cypress finish, pews, pulpit, altar, ete.; 
cost, $26,000. 

Tennille, Ga. — A $60,000 yarn mill will be erected 
here, contracts for buildings and machinery to be 
awarded at once. Messrs. H. M. Franklinand J. 
A. McCrary, of this place, and W. 8S. Witham, of 
Atlanta, are the parties to own this plant. 


Tullahoma, Tenn. — Architects W. Chamberlin & 
Co., Knoxville, have prepared plans for a $30,000 
residence for D. Aydleott. 


Worcester, Mass.— Architects Earle & Fisher have 
recently completed plans for the proposed altera- 
tions to the brick building of the Pratt heirs 
recently leased to Besse, Bryant & Co. The front 
will be remodelled and a two-story plate-glass and 
iron show window will be putin. Fred 8. Pratt 
represents the owners. 

The Greendale Improvement Society is said to be 
raising money for its proposed club-house from 
plans recently made by Architect W. H. Harvey. 
Fred Clark is one of the members of the Building 
Committee. 

A syndicate known as William Bannaghan & Co., 
with William Bannaghan, real estate, 729-730 State 
Mutual Building, as its head, proposes to do con- 
siderable building this spring on land recently 
purchased by the syndieate which is bounded by 
Green Lane, Channing, Perkins and Westminster 
Sts., which contains about 35 house lots. The 
plans are being drawn by Architects Earle & Fisher, 
About 12 houses will be erected at first. 

Architect William H. Harvey is preparing plans 
for a frame residence to be built on Westland St., 
for B. W. Childs. It will be two and one-half 
stories high, 33’ x 44’, with ten rooms. The speci- 
fications will include open plumbing, leaded glass, 
gas and electric lighting, concrete basement, granite 
ashlar underpinning and furnace heat; cost will be 
about $6,000. 





PASSAIC ROLLING MILL CO., 


PATERSON, N. J. 
4 inches 


Steel Beams >= 


NEW YORK OFFICE. . 45 BROADWAY. 
Boston Office, No. 31 State’ Street. 
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APARTMENT-HOUSES. 


Boston, Mass. — Westland Ave., cor. Hemmenway 
St., three-st’y aparts., 35’ x 92’ x 115’, flat roof, 
steam; $200,000; o., E. A. Bangs et als., trustees; b., 
¥F. 8. Robbins; a., John Lavalle. 

New York, N. Y.—W. Thirty-fi/th St., Nos. 229-231, 
seven-st’y bk. flat 41’ 6” x 86’ 9/7; $75,000; o., G. W. 
Eggers, 109 W. 101st St. 

E. Eleventh St., Nos. 233-239, 4 six-st’y & base. 
bk. flats, 25’ x 90’, 93’ 6/7; $80,000; o., Ruff & Ho- 
cheter, 29 E. 3d St.; a., Kurtzer & Rohl, 122 Bowery. 

One Hundred and Eighth St., nr. Broadway, six- 
st’y bk. & st. flat, 75” x 88 3; $100,000; 0. & a., 
Schneider & Herter, 46 Bible House. 

Cauldwell Ave., cor. 161st St., four-st’y bk. flat 
& store, 30’ x 67’ 6/’; $20,000; o., P. J. Owens, 887 
Trinity Ave.; a., M. J. Garvin, 3307 Third Ave. 

Stanton St., 8 e cor. Suffolk St., 2six-st’y bk. flats 
& stores, 25’ x 88/ 4/”, 95’ 2/7; $43,000; o., Schlesinger 
& Strasbourger, 132 Nassau St.; a., Horenburger & 
Straub, 122 Bowery. 

HOUSES. 


Boston, Mass.— Blue Hill Ave., nr. Devon St., 2 
three-st’y bk. dwells., 20’ x 22’ x 67’, flat roofs; $12,- 
000: o , James Mulloy; a., S. Rantin & Son. 

Wolcott St., cor. Erie St., 24-st’y bk. dwell., 28 x 
48’, pitch roof, furnace; $5,000; o., John Vanerin; 
a., C. A. Russell, 

Fisher Ave., nr. Hayden St., three-st’y fr. dwell., 
26’ x 46, flat roof; $5,000; 0., James Kilroy; b., P 
H. Moore; a., A. M. Hatfield. 

Fisher Ave., nr. Hayden St., three-st’y fr. dwell., 
25/ x 46’, flat roof; $5,000; o., Daniel Kenney; b., 
P. H. Moore; a., A. W. Hatfield. 

Francis St.. nr. Huntington Ave., 2)-st’y fr. 
dwell., 25’ x 62’, pitch roof, furnace; $6,000; o., 
Patrick Cannon; a. & b., P. J. Cantwell. 

Josephine St., nr. Geneva Ave., three-st’y fr. 
dwell., 24’ x 47’, flat roof; $5,000; 0., Jessie A. Mc- 
Donald; a. & b., Daniel McDonald. 





PROPOSALS. 
Treasury Department, Ofice Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D. C., March 10th, 1900. Sealed pro- 
posals will be received at this office until 2 o’clock 
P. M. on the 19th day of April, 1900, and then opened, 
for the labor and materials required for the erection 
and completion of a boiler-house, also a bath and 
laundry building, kitchen and restaurant building 
(except electric work, heating, ventilating and ele- 
vators) for the Immigrant Station, at Ellis Island, 
New York Harbor, in accordance with drawings and 
specifications, copies of which may be had at this 
office or at the office of Messrs. Boring & Tilton, 
architects, 32 Broadway, New York. JAMES KNOX 
TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 1265 
IGH SCHOOL. 
[At Madisonville, O.)} 
Bids will be received at the office of the clerk of 
the Board of Education until March 31, for the 
erection and equipment of a new high-school] build- 
ing. G. L. KRIEGER, clerk. 1266 
OURT-HOUSE. 
{At Santa Ana, Cal.] 
Proposals are asked until March 26, for the erec- 
tion of a court-house. W. A. BRACKETT, County 
Clerk. 1265 


ITY-HALL. 
[At Bellaire, 0.) 
Bids will be received until March 27, for the 
erection of acity-hall. F. A. JACKSON, City Clerk. 
1265 
SYLUM. 
[At Wapello, Ia.} 
Bids will be received until April 2d, for the erec- 
tion of a poorhouse and county asylum, H. W 
ZEIDLER, Muscatine, Ia., architect. 1264 
OURT-HOUSE. 
[At Minnewauken, N. D.] 
Bids will be received until 2 P.M. April 3, for 
the erection of a court-house. A. A. LINDAHL, 
County Auditor. 64 


CHOOL-HOUSE. 
[At Brownsville, Tenn.} 
Sealed bids will be received at the office of the 
Brownsville Bank, in Brownsville, Haywood County, 
Tenn., until March 20, 1900, for furnishing of all 
material and labor necessary to erect and finish com- 
plete (with and without heating apparatus) a public 
school building at Brownsville. BROWNSVILLE 
SCHOOL BOARD. 1264 


IGH SCHOOL. 
(At Fairmont, Minn.} 
Bids are wanted until March 17, for the erection 
ofahighschool. M. ALDRICH, Secretary, Board of 
Education. 1264 


CHOOL BUILDING. 
(At Holyoke, Mass.] 
Sealed bids will be received until March 234d, for 
the erection of an 8-room school-building. BOARD 
OF PUBLIC WORKS. 1264 
HURCH. 
[At Fulda, Minn.: 
Sealed bids will be received by the German Luther- 
an Society until March 30th, for the erection of a 
church. F. BRASCH, secretary «£65 
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“Topical Architecture.’ 


A Classified Series of Designs 


Arranged for 


Draughtsmen, Designers, Architects 
and others. 
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“Topical Architecture.” 


A Classified Series of Designs 
Arranged for 


Draughtsmen, Designers, Architects 
and others. 
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THE KENNEY FLUSHOMETER 


An ingenious device for flushing water-closets. Takes the place of noisy 
and dirty overhead flush-tanks. It has passed the experimental period; 
can be adapted to conform to almost every conceivable requirement, and the 
only system that will operate successfully at all times one or any number of 
closets under the varying conditions of water pressure. No Cup Leathers 
or Springs. 

SIMPLE, SURE AND SANITARY 


Endo:sed and Specified by Leading Architects in all Sections of the Country. 
=. [a Write for Catalogue and List of Installations. 
——— 


—n -THE KENNEY CO., 72°74.t7i0i9, piace 


il 
lushometer. Patented, 


“IMITATION fou oF rue 


The success of our ‘‘ Monarch’’ Automatic Instantane- 
ous, Gas Water Heater has led others to make poor imita- 
tions. To protect the public, and our own interests, we give 






| 











NOTICE]! We believe all forms of water heaters now manufact- 
————— 3=orred, in Which the flow of gas to the burner is controlled 


by variations of water pressure in the heater, are infringements on one or 
more of the following patents, which are owned by this company: 


oe ay Jun. 15, 1897 


No. 620,888, Mar. 14, 1899 
. May 25, 1897 No. 601,426, Mar. 29, 1898 
No. 583.5 276, May 25, 1897 No, 608,540, Aug. 2, 1898 
No. 591,588, Oct. 12, 1897 No. 608,972, Aug. 9, 1898 
All manufacturers, sellers or users of such heaters are doing so con? 
trary to law, and it is our intention to protect our rights ander the patents 
by all legal means. 


MONARCH WATER HEATER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


«*Monarch” Automatic, Instantaneous Water Heater, 
306 WOOD ST., PITTSBURGH, PA, 








UTCHER’S Boston POLISH 


is the best finish for 


FLOORS, see 
Interior Woodwork and Furniture. 


Circulars Sent on Application. 
For Sale by Dealers in Painters’ Supplies. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


UTCHER POLISH C0., 


356 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Cathedral of St. Fobn the Divine. 


ube iti Pork, WL. Yp. e. 


E offer the illustrations of the competitive designs for the great Protestant 
Episcopal Cathedral, now building on Bloomingdale Heights, New 
York, submitted by the following Architects : 








Carrkre & Hastincs New York, N. ¥. | Cram & Wentwortnu : ; ; Boston, Mass. 

Epwarp P. Casey ” ie Joun Lyman Faxon . ” “ 

Henry M. Concpon . Peasopy & STEARNS . 

Rospert W. Gipson . ° ° ° od a * * » 

B. G. Goopuve . r . : > ” os StepHen C. Earie Worcester, Mass. 

Hens & LAFARGE . : : * * * 

Huss & Buck : : : ; ‘ “s - T. P. CHaNnpLER, Jr. . Philadelphia, Pa. 

W. A. Porter & R. H. Roserrtson . * ass Corr & STEWARDSON . : ° . ” ” 

Renwick, Aspinwat. & Russevi ° - - * * * 

Freperick C. WITHERS . ° . = W.S. FRASER . ° . ° : Pittsburgh, Pa. 
> > * > > > 

Parritr BROTHERS . : ° : Brooklyn, N. Y. | L. S. BurrinGTon . ° . ° Minneapolis, Pa. 
. * * * * * 

W. Hatsey Woo! . ° ° ° Newark, N. J.| Van Brunt & Howe . . ° - Kansas City, Mo 
> > > 


In all, fifty-seven plates [loose], 14x 20 inches, printed on plate-paper. 
Price, $2.50 per set. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING NEWS COMPANY, 


211 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 


THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS, 
88 Beekman St., 


NEW YORK, W ¥. 


The Primo 
Improved 
Vitro- 
Adamant. 


PLATE 495 R. 
No. 33 Design L 
Cistern with Nick 
el-plated Brass 
Brackets, Nickel 
plated Brass 
Flush Pipe, Nick: 
el-plated Chain 
Hardwood Pull, 
and Brass Floor 
Flange. 

Copyrighted, 1897. 




























Copy of Circular 
furnished on appli 
cation. 








For HOT WATER RADIATORS 
Full Water-Way. Guaranteed not to Stick. 


THE OHIO BRASS AND IRON MANUFACTURING CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 








The New System 


OF EDUCATION 
Architecture 


Architectural Drawing; 
Steam, Electrical. Mechan- 
ical ; Civil and Mining | 
Engineering; Drawing; 
Surveying; Chemistry; | 
Plumbing; Book-keeping; | 
Shorthand; English 
Branches 


TAUGHT BY MAIL 
. Over 50 Courses 
| We have helped thousands to better positions 
| and salaries. Send for free circulars, stating 
the subject in which you are interested. | 
THE INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, | 
Box 986, Scranton, Pa, 























Drawing-Office. 





Drawings rendered in line or 
color with reasonable despatch. 
ADDRESS 





Editors of the American Architect, 





Masonry in Modern Work. 


A “PROLEGOMENOS” ON THE FUNCTION OF MASONRY 
IN MODERN ARCHITECTURAL STRUCTURES. 


By R. GUASTAVINO, Architect, 


Price, paper cover - - " « e - 


For Sale by the AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 


- - 30 Cents. 
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Fire-proof Building, 





TRADE 


MARK. 


Henry M. Keasbey, 
Vice-Prest. 


RARITAN 


FRONT BRICK. 
HEARTH TILE. 
FIREPROOFINC. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


RARITAN HOLLOW AND POROUS BRICK CO. 


Office, 874 Broadway, New York. 


Rowland P. Keasbey, 
Sec. and Treas. 








Manufacturers and Con- 
tractors for every 
description of 





ee een 


“PIONEER FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION CO., 
1515 Marquette Building, Chicago. 


‘, 

3K 
Our Goods embody all the latest Scientific ideas for rendering buildings Thoroughly Fireproof. 

CONTRACTS TAKEN IN ALL PARTS PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Tile for Fireproofing 
ALL KINDS OF BUILDINGS, 


__Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 











-— 


The Roebling 





System of Fireproofing. 














— —_ 
Be Ficwrie 
Highest efficiency in fire and water tests of the New York Building Department and now the recognized 
standard of fireproof construction. 


Send for catalogue. 


The Roebling Construction Company, 
121 Liberty Street, New York. 








MIINERAL WOOL eee 


FIRE, SOUND and VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR. 








Samples and Circulars Free. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co., 


1 Cortland Street, 
NEW YORK. 














NEW ENGLAN 


MATERIAL-MEN & CONTRACTORS. 


ASH CHUTES. 
HILL DRYER CO., 


D 


340-4 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass 
BLUE PRINTING. 


CHAS. E. Moss, 


Rapid Printing Papers. 
14 Broad Street, Boston. 


Telephone: Boston, 2751-2. 


BRICKS. 


BLANFORD BRICK & TILE 
Worceste 


co. 


r, Mass. 


BUILDING MOVER. 


MILLS BROS.., 
86 Union St., 
ISAAC BLAIR & CO., 
444 Harrison Ave., 
JAMES HICKEY, 
137 Pleasant St., 
CHARLES CUTLER, 
29 Lagrange St., Worceste 


CONTRACTOR AND 


Lowel 


Lynn, Mass 


Boston. 


1, Mass 


r, Mass 


BUILDER. 


WILLIAM L. RUTAN, 
1016 Tremont Bldg , 
McNEIL BROS., 
196 Freeport St , 
JOHN SOLEY & SONS, 
166 Devonshire St., 
RICHARDSON & YOUNG, 
23 Beverly St., 
JOHN McNAMARA & SON, 
178 Devonshire St., 
MEAD, MASON & CO., 
13 Exchange St., 


Dor 


DECORATORS. 


W. J. DOLAN, 
181 Tremont St., 
J. H. KINMARTIN & CO, 
169 Tremont St., 
SCHUPBACH & ZELLER, 
10 Park Sq. 
JOSEPH MODLICH & CO., 
74 Church St., 


GRAVITY CONCRETE 


| 79 Water St., 


Boston 


chester. 


Boston 


Boston 


Boston. 


Boston 


Boston. 


Boston. 


Boston. 


Boston. 


MIXERS. 


CONTRACTORS PLANT CO., 
Boston, 


Mass. 


HARDWOODS. 
GEORGE D. EMERY, 
1-41 Broadway, Chelsea, Mass. 


F. L. GOLDSMITH, 
19-21 Chardon St., 


| PAINTS. 


U. S. GUTTA-PERCHA PAINT CO., 
18-24 Matthewson St., 
Providence, R. I. 


PERSPECTIVE DRAWINGS. | 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND 
BUILDING NEWS CO. 
211 Tremont St. 
Boston, Mass. 


ROOFINC. 


PROVIDENCE SLATE & GRAVEL 
ROOFING CO., 
7 Sabin St., Providence, R. I. 


SASH CORD. 


SILVER LAKE CO. 
| 78 Chauncy St. 
| Boston, Mass. 


Boston. 





SCREENS. 


} 

| WILLIAM G. ANDERSON, 

| 446 Tremont St., Boston. 
METALLIC WINDOW SCREEN 

MFG. CO., 

| 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 
H. H. OSGOOD, 

| 4 Charlestown St., Boston. 


SEAM-FACE GRANITE. 
GILBRETH SEAM-FACE GRANITE 


‘160 Fifth Ave., 
} 8q Weter St.. Boston. New York. 


SNOW CUARDS. 


WALDEN S. HASKIN, 
170 Summer St., 


STONE. 


R.I. BROWN STONE CoO., 
408 Harris Ave., Providence, R. I. 


WALL L FINISH. 


AMERICAN SOAPSTONE CC co., 
Chester Depot, Vt. 
BOSTON FIBROUS PLASTER CO. 
68 Northampton St., Boston. 


WATERPROOF CELLARS. 


FRANK B. GILBRETH, 
160 Fifth Ave. P 
85 Water St., Boston, New York. 


Boston, Mass. 









Professional 
Ethics. 


The following ... 
. CODE OF ETHICS... 





meena EE 


alt 
“is Prepared in Conformity with the 
3 Best Standards of Practice, and 
als Recommended to its [embers by 
“is the Boston Society of Avchitects, 
Ws. hs 36 eee 6,8 


ADOPTED BY THE SOCIETY, 
- « 1895... 


FEBRUARY 1, 


Section 1. No Member should enter into 
partnership, in any form or degree, with any 
builder, contractor, or manufacturer. 

* 

SECTION 2. A Member having any ownership 
in any building material, device or inve ntion, 
proposed to be used on work for which he is 
architect, should inform his employer of the 
fact of such ownership. 

* 

SECTION 3. No Member should be a party to 

a building contract except as “owner.”’ 
* 

SECTION 4. No Member shond guarantee an 

estimate or contract by personal bond, 
+ 

SECTION 5. It is unprofessional to offer draw- 
ings or other services “on approval” and 
without adequate pecuniary compensation 

* 

It is unprofessional to advertise in 
any other way than bya notice giving name, 
address, profession, and office hours, and 
special branch (if such) of practice. 

- * 

SECTION 7. It is unprofessional to make altera- 
tions of a building designed by another archi- 
tect, within ten years of its completion, 
without ascertaining that the owner refuses 
to employ the original designer, or, in event 
of the property having changed hands, with- 
out due notice to the said designer. 

+ 

Section 8. It is unprofessional to attempt 
to supplant an architect after definite steps 
have been taken toward his employment. 

. ; 

SECTION 9. It is unprofessional for a Member 
to criticise in the public prints the professional 
conduct or work of another architect except 
over his own name or under the authority of 
a professional journal. 

* 

SECTION 10. It is unprofessional to furnish de- 
signs in competition for private work or for 
public work, unless for proper compensation, 
and unless a competent professional adviser , 
is employed to draw up the “conditions” and t 
assist in the award. 


SECTION 6. 


* 
SECTION 11. No Member should submit draw- 
ings except as 
duly instituted 
secure any work for whi 
remains undecided. 


inal contributor in any 
competition, or attempt to 
h such a competition 


an orig 


* 
SECTION 12. The American Institute of Archi 


tects’ “schedule of charges” represents mit 


mum rates for full, faithful and compet 
service. It is the duty of every architect to 
charge higher rates whenever the demand for iy 
his services will justify the increase, rather { 
than to accept work to which he cannot give i 
proper personal attentior 
* 
SECTION 13. No Member shall compete in 
amount of commission, or offer to work for 
less than another, in order to s¢« the work 
* 
SECTION 14. It is unprofessional to enter into 


archi 
y expelled from 


competition with or to consult with a 

tect who has been dishonoral 

the “Institute ” or “ Society.” 
* 

SECTION 15. The assumption of the title of 

“ Architect ” should be held to mean that the 

bearer has the professional knowledge and 

natural ability needed for the proper invention, 

illustration and supervision of all building : 

operations which he may undertake. 
* 


SECTION 16. A Member should so conduct his 
practice as to forward the cause of profes- ; 
sional education and render all possible help ; 
‘o juniors, draughtsmen and students. ; 
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wees «= Steel Ceilings 


DEEP EMBOSSED AND SHALLOW 
EMBOSSED PLATES 


Cornices, Borders and Moulds 
to Harmonize. 








Write for Catalogue No. 14 of latest designs. 


* 

& 

* 
% 
% 
% 
& 
eB 
We make a complete line of Panelled % 
Fire Doors and Shutters for Interior and & 
Exterior use. ’ 
& 

% 

* 

% 

= 





THE KINNEAR & GAGER CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 














Eastern Dept., W. L. WEDGER & CO., 10 India St., Boston. 
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GEYSSEL ROCK ASPHALT 
and Bitumen Damp Course, 
NEW YORK MASTIC WORKS, 
32 Broadway, New York, 





THE 


Northwestern Terra-Cotta Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Architectural Terra - Cotta, 


WORKS & MAIN OFFICE: CITY OFFICES; 
Oor. Olybourn & Wright- | Room 1118 Rookery Bldg. 
wood Avenues. oor. La Salle & Adams 8t. 


CHICAGO. 
Estimates given on application. Send for 








THE A. B. SMITH CO, cers sie 


MANUPACTURERS. New York. 


Steam and Water 


Heating Apparatus, 












Factory : Westfield, Mass. 


Geramsmee step NEW YORK, PROVIDENCE 








Send for Catalogue. PHILADELPHIA. 





Catalogue and Samples. 





PERTH AMBOY 
TERRA-COTTA COMPANY, 


rf-—- 


PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 
OFFICE, 160 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 





BOSTON AGENTS? 
WaLpo Bros., 102 MILK STREET. 










INow Ready 








Price 40 cents per Part, 


“TOPICAL ARCHITECTURE.” 


Parts 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7, 
























We Adjust All Stops And Tighten Your Windows. 
_ Bradshaw Sate Keep your 
Automatic “tice, Windows 

t.. Opens into Window Simpie Clean. 
f reom like a door. hpnener, “ae 6. L. SCHICKER, 


Builders’ Exchange, 





Public Buildings, Office Bidgs., Cleveland, 0. 
‘ FOR.. Hotels, Asylums, Hospitals, Schools, A. A, HAYDEN, 
Flats, Residences, etc., etc. Scranton, Pa. 
Can be put on any window, OLD or NEW. 
Does Not Alter Your Window. 





Address Headquarterss BUJFFALO, N. Y. 











BUILDING MATERIALS. 


Reported for the American Architect and Building News. 


New York. Boston. Philadelphia. 
BRICK. — ? M. (Wholesale Prices.) (Prices to Builders and Contractors.) 
Common : Cargo afloat. 
Ti ccckschens énbe00s00esdseensen 223@ 250 * Domestic Com. 
5 eT) ee @ 550 850@ 950 In Yard. 
Long [eland...........+-+-++++00 @ Domestic Face | §$q.Hard800@ 900 
Up BUGE .ccccce -sevcccccceseseo | 550@ 600 1800 @ 2500 “ @ 700 
Haverstraw a PE vnncnesscepee | @ 650 Philadelphia Salmon @ 550 
> édneeneonevensesa @ 600 35 00 @ 4000 a. 5 50 
Hollow ebeoe cecsccoceecesoeseeces | @ 700 1000 @ 1100 | ight Stretchers 
Fronts : G 900@ 1100 
' Croton, op oecveccccsscoesces by oe Phila. mould | Medium 2 oe 
. ir abamerncatter nae ares @ 1200 oars | oe “ 
Chicago pressed ..... ...c00-.--+ | Enamelled B’k. e 120 
we PEOE coco ce ccenssvess Imported Dark 
Perr 3700@ 4100 Enam. ( @ 1200 
Philadelphia ...........---.-.++- 1900 @ 210¢ 105 00 @ 120 00 Pressed 
PEN cin sesso sdeoecncnsssonee 1750@ 1850 “ (edge & end. @ 170 
Milwaukee .........--.-.+0+0++ ; 120 00 @ 136 00 satin, = 
Moulded : Domestic. 00 @ 130) 
Red Pressed Kind to neeoesshesespen> @ 2900 Enam. ( ) Second ‘s @ 120 
RE ee @ 2700 90 00 @ 100 00 | Third “ @ 1000 
Moulded Red & Buff............ | #00 ne wedge Rend.) | 
led : Imp. 110 115 00 
, -—-*) 85 00 © 100 00 . pm. { § & 
Enamelled (edge and end)....... 90 00 @ 110 00 oC & 





G. BICKELHOUPT, 


PATENT 
METALLIC 


SKY-LIGHT 


WORKS. 
242 and 245 West 47th Street, New York. 


Telephone: 675 39th St. a few doors west of Broadway. 
Send for Catalogue. 








E. T. BARNUM, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


ART METAL WORK 


+ IN 


BRASS, STEEL and IRON. 


Send for Catalogue. 
































